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LTO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our rural readers who have requested that some attention should be paid 
to the subject of agriculture, will find that their suggestions have not been ne- 
glected. Having recently had the honour of being admitted a member of the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society, the editor now has access tothe best sources 
of information. 

We have concluded to reject the reply to our review of Gummere’s Geogra- 
phy, because it would form a precedent for a practice which might become very 
troublesome. ‘The opinions disseminated in this miscellany, are formed aud 
promulgated with all that deliberation which an honest ambition and a severe 
sense of responsibility, can excite. If any one be desirous of appealing from 
the decisions of a literary journal, the daily papers are always open to him; 
and in our case, particularly, any writer, however destitute of decency or truth, 
will find two or three vulgar gazettes, whose editors will thank him for an op- 
portunity to do us an injury If, as Mr. Gummere avers, our language be as 
unintelligibie as Nebuchadnessor’s dream, our assertions destitute of plausibility 
or consistency, and our attack, futile, it is scarcely necessary to trouble the 
public with a reply to so harmless a critic. 

We neglected to state in the proper place that the articles on the Festivai 
of Flora and on the Lectures ef Schlegel, were from the Monthly Review. 

We have received a variety of recent journals from Germany, and our cor- 
respondent at Paris, has transmitted a number of books from that country, from 
which we shall make copious selections. 

Our thanks are due to a gentleman for the inspection of his MSS. on 
China. Weshall avail ourselves of his politeness. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. —Cowrer. 
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Ev.ocy on Bens Amin Count Rumrorp, read at the Institute of France, 
| 9th January, 1815, by M. Cuvier. 

BENJAMIN THOMPSON, who was made a knight in England, 
and a count in Germany, was born in 1753, in the British colonies 
of North America, at a place called Rumford, and near Con- 
cord, in New Hampshire. His family, English by origin, culti- 
vated some land there; and he has informed us himself, that he 
should probably have remained in the modest condition of his 
ancestors, if the little fortune which they had to leave him had 
not been lost during his infancy. Thus, like many other men of 
genius, a misfortune in early life was the cause of his subsequent 
reputation. 

His father died young: a second husband removed him from 
the care of his mother; and his grandfather, from whom he had 
every thing to expect, had given all he possessed to a younger 
son, leaving his grandson almost pennyless. 

































EULOGY ON COUNT RUMFORD. 


Nothing could be more likely than such a destitute condition 
to induce a premature display of talent. Young Thompson attach- 
ed himself to an enlightened clergyman, who endeavoured to pre- 
pare him for commercial pursuits, by giving him a tincture of 
mathematics; but the good man sometimes mentioned astronomy, 
and his lessons on this subject were more acceptable than he 
could have imagined. The young man brought him, one day, the 
diagram of an eclipse, which he had drawn up by a method in- 
vented by himself after meditating on his master’s instructions: 
it was remarkable for its accuracy; and this success made him 
abandon every other study for that of the sciences. 

In Europe scientific pursuits would have presented him with 
some means of subsistence, but in New-Hampshire it was other-, 
wise. Happily, nature had endowed him with a handsome figure 
and amiable manners: these qualifications procured him, at the 
age of nineteen, the hand of a rich widow; and the poor scholar, 
at the moment when he least expected it, become one of the most 
considerable men in the colony. 

Having taken part with the royalist party, during the troubles 
in America, the populace of Concord were so enraged against 
him that he found it requisite to take refuge ip Boston, leaving 
his wife behind him pregnant of a daughter. The former he 
never saw again, and the latter joined him, for the first time, 
when twenty years of age: 

One of the first triumphs of Washington was to compel the 
British troops to evacuate Boston on the 24th of March, 1776, 
and Mr. Thompson was the official bearer of this disastrous in- 
telligence to London. 

On this occasion by the clearness of his details and the grace- 
fulness of his manners, he insinuated himself so far into the good 
graces of lord George Germain, that he took him into his em- 
ployment, and in !780 he was promoted to the rank of under se- 
cretary of state. Disgusted with the want of talent displayed by 
his principal, and for which Mr. Thompson was not unfrequently 
made personally responsible, he returned to the army in America, 
with the rank of major, in the beginning of 1782. 

The English were then confined to Charlestown, and occu- 
pied in a war of posts. Here major, now colonel Thompson, re- 
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: '  oganized their cavalry, and had headed it in several important 
| affairs, when peace put a stop to his military career. 
’ B Passionately fond of a military life, and being only thirty 
; : years of age, he returned to Europe to offer his services to Aus- 
) | tria, then engaged in a war with the Turks. On passing through 
Germany he attracted the notice of the elector of Bavaria, whe 
conferred on him a mixed civil and military employment, which 
recalled him to his true destiny—that of the sciences. 

These useful pursuits he had never entirely abandoned. So 
early as 1777, on his first arrival in London, he made some curi- 
ous experiments on the cohesion of bodies: in 1778, he followed 
them up by examining the strength of gunpowder, which obtain- 
ed him admission into the Royal Society; and, in 1779, he em- 
barked on board the English fleet, chiefly to repeat these experi- 
ments ona large scale; but the variety of his public duties did 
not permit him to follow ghem up ona comprehensive scale, 

It was the present king of Bavaria who first brought colonel 
Thompson into notice on the continent. In passing through 
Strasburg on his way to Vienna, the latter appeared on parade on 
horseback, and in full uniform as colonel of dragoons. Prince 
Maximilian, (afterwards king of Bavaria,) then commanded a regi- 
ment; and, the conversation of all the military officers present 
having turned upon the campaigns in America, they thought the 
prince would be pleased to hear what an English officer, who had 
beeh present, had to say on the subject. Colonel Thompson was 
therefore introduced to the prince, by whom he wasssoon warmly 
recommended to his uncle, the reigning elector at Munich. | 

On his first interview he received the offer of a place, but 5 
before accepting it, he took a hasty view of Vienna, and returned ud 
to London to obtain leave of his sovereign to enter the service 
of Bavaria. Not only did he obtain this permission, but he was 
knighted on the occasion, and allowed to retain his half-pay in the ty 
English establishment, which he enjoyed till his death. } 

To the acquirements and exterior advantages already mention- 
ed, and to the quality of an Englishman which always imposes on so 
many persons on the continent, sir Benjamin Thompson, when he 
returned to Munich, in 1784,added a talent for pleasing, which could 
scarcely have been supposed to exist in a man who had just issu- 
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ed, as it were, from the forest of the new world. The elector of 
Bavaria, Charles Theodore, granted him the most signal marks 
of favour: he was successively appointed his aid-de-camp, cham- 
berlain, member of his council of state, and general of his armies; 
he procured for him the decorations of the two orders of Poland, 
because the statutes of those of Bavaria did not then admit of his 
receiving a Bavarian order: lastly, in the interval between the 
death of the emperor Joseph and the coronation of Leopold II, 
the elector profited by the right given him by his functions as 
vicar of the empire, to raise sir Benjamin to the dignity of count, 
by giving him the title of that town in New Hampshire in which 
he was born. 

His new master not only heaped titles on him, but intrusted 
him with a real and very extensive power by conferring on him 
the united offices of war minister and superintendant of police. 

Most of those who are called to power by adventitious cir- 
cumstances, are led astray by the opinion of the vulgar: they 
know that they shall infallibly be called men of genius, and be 
celebrated in prose and verse, if they succeed in changing the 
forms of government, or in extending the territory of that govern- 
ment even a few additional leagues. How can it be astonishing, 
therefore, that intestine revolutions and foreign wars should dis- 
turb the peace of mankind? Mankind have themselves to blame. 
But, happily for count Rumford, Bavaria, at this period, had no 
such temptations for her ministers; her constitution was fixed by 
the laws of the empire, and her frontiers by the great powers 
which were situated next to her; and she was, in short, reduced 
to that condition which most states find so hard, namely, to con- 
fine all her attention. to the amelioration of? the fortunes of her 
people. 

It is true that she had much to do in this respect; her sove- 
reigns, who had been aggrandized at the time of the wars about 
religion, as a reward of their zeal for catholicism, had long car- 
ried this zeal far beyond what an enlightened catholicism requir- 
ed: they encouraged devotion, and made no stipulations in favour of 
industry: there were more convents than manufactories in their 
states; their army was almost a shadow; while ignorance and 
idleness were conspicuous in every class of society. 
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Our limits will not permit us to enter into the details of the 
multiplicity of services which count Rumford rendered, but we 
will mention the most remarkable. He first turned his attention 
to the army, into the organization of which, a peace of forty years 
had introduced serious abuses: he found means to relieve the 
soldier from the impositions of certain officers, and to increase 
his comforts in diminishing the expenses of the state: his arms 
and clothing became more convenient. Each regiment had a 
garden, in which the soldiers themselves cultivated the vegetables 
which they wanted; and a school in which their children receiy- 
ed the elements of learning and morals. The military exercise 
was simplified; the soldier was approximated to the citizen; faci- 
lities were afforded to the common soldier to become an officer; 
and a school was at the same time established where young men 
of family received the most comprehensive military education. 
The artillery, as being more closely connected with the sciences, 
attracted the chief regard of count Rumford, who made numer- 
ous experiments, with a view to perfect it: finally, he established 
a House of Industry, where every thing necessary for the army 
was manufactured: an establishment, which became at the same 
time in his hands a source of amelioration in the police, still more 
important than those which he had introduced into the army. 

From what we have said of the state of Bavaria, it may well 
be supposed that mendicity in that country was excessive; and 
we know, in fact, that, next to Rome, Munich contained more 
beggars in proportion, than any city in Europe. They blocked 
up the streets, they shared the roads, and sold or transmitted 
them to their heirs, like real property. Sometimes they were 
even seen to fight for the exclusive possession of a street, or a 
church-door, and, when opportunity offered, they scrupled not to 
commit the most shocking crimes. 

It was not difficult to calculate, that the regular maintenance 
of this collection of miserable beings, would cost less to the pub- 
lic than the pretended charities which they extorted. Count 
Rumford was sensibie of this, but he also felt that he would only 
periorm haii his work, by imprisoning and feeding the beggars, 
if their habits were not changed, if they were not trained to la- 
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bour and sobriety, and if the people in general were not Inspired 
with an abhorrence of idleness and its baneful effects. 

His plan embraced, therefore, both moral and physical ame- 
liorations; he had meditated on it a long time, and had arranged 
all the parts of his system, and adapted them to the laws and re- 
sources of the country: he prepared in secret the details of the 
execution, and when all was ready, he superintended them with 
firmness. 

On the Ist of January, 1790, all the beggers in Munich were 
brought before the magistrates; and they were informed, that in 
the new House of Industry they would find work, and every 
thing necessary for their existence, but they were prohibited 
from ever begging in future. 

In fact, they were furnished with materials, tools, and spa- 
cious and well-aired rooms, wholesome but cheap food, and they 
were paid for their labour by the piece. Their first work was to 
clothe the Bavarian army, but in a short time they manufactured 
clothes for other armies, and soon brought into the state a revenue 
of 100,000 florins clear profit. 

The whole establishment was originally supported by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the inhabitants; far less in amount than 
what they were accustomed to give as alms. 

Such was the success of the establishment, that not only 
were the poor completely relieved, but their number was reduced, 
because they learned to work for themselves. Two thousand 
five hundred were received in one week, and a few years after- 
wards the whole amonnted to one thousand four hundred only. 

Although count Rumford was guided rather by the calcula- 
tions of a minister, than by the suggestions of sensibility, he was 
alive to the emotions excited by the metamorphosis which he had 
effected, when he saw upon countenances formerly furrowed by 
misfortunes and vice, an air of satisfaction, and sometimes tears 
of gratitude. On one occasion, during a dangerous illness, he 
heard a noise under his window, of which he asked the reason. 
It was a procession of the poor to the principal church, to be- 
seech heaven for the restoration of their chief benefactor. He 
admits, himself, that this spontaneous act of religious gratitude 
in favour of a person of another communion, appeared to him a 
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most affecting recompense; but he does not dissemble, that there 
was a reward still more durable. In fact, it was in labouring for 
the poor that he made his finest discoveries. 

De Fontenelle says of Dodard, * who, by observing rigor- 
ously the fasts prescribed by the church, made some accurate 
experiments on the changes produced by abstinence, that he was 
the first who took the same road to the academy and to heaven.” 
The same observation is applicable to count Rumford. Every 
person knows, that his principal experiments had for their object 
the nature of heat and light, as well as the laws of their propaga- 
tion: in fact, it was necessary that he should investigate this sub- 
ject, to enable him to feed, clothe, and warm, with economy, a 
great number of men. 

He first compared the heat of various kinds of clothing. 
Having surrounded with various substances thermometers which 
were warmer than the atmosphere, he kept an account of the 
time which they required to return to a state of equilibrium. He 
was delighted at the general result that the chief retainer of heat 
is the air contained between the fibres of substances, and that the 
latter furnish clothing so much the warmer the more they retain 
heated air. On this principle, he did not fail to remark, that 
nature has covered the animals of cold countries. 

Proceeding afterwards to the most efficacious means of sav- 
ing fuel, he saw by his experiments, that a flame in the open air 
gave little heat, particularly when it did not strike vertically on 
the bottom of the vessel: he observed also, that steam conveyed 
very little heat when it was not in motion, and chance threw in 
his way the key to all these phenomena, and opened to-him a 
new field of inquiry. Casting his eyes on the coloured liquor 
of athermometer, which was cooling in the sun, he perceived a 
continual motion until the thermometer fell to the temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. Whatever powder he put into 
liquids of the same specific gravity, was also agitated always when 
the temperature of the liquid was altered, which showed, that 
there were constant currents in the liquid itself. Count Rumford 
thought, that it was precisely by this transfusion of molecules, 
that heat was distributed in liquids, which of themselves allowed 
but little caloric to pass. Thus when the heating of a vessel 
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commences from below, the heated molecules, becoming lighter, 
rise up, and the cold molecules fall down. While the top only 
of a c¢ n of liquid was heated, the bottom did not participate 
in the ‘@#gmentation of heat. A piece of red-hot iron plunged into 
oil very close to a piece of ice, did not melt an atom: a piece of 
ice kept under boiling water, was two hours in melting; whereas, 
at the surface, it melted in three minutes. Every time that the 
intestine motion of a liquid was stopped by the interposition of a 
non-conducting substance, the cooling or heating, that is to say, 
the equilibrium, was retarded; thus, feathers and furs produced 
in water the same effects as in the air. 

As it is ascertained that fresh water is at its maxium den- 
sity at four degrees above 0, it becomes lighter a short time be- 
fore freezing; so it is on this account that the ice is always formed 
on the surface first. Count Rumford discovered in this property 
the means by which nature preserves a little fluidity and life, in 
the countries of the north; for, if the communication of heat and 
cold took place in liquids, as it does in solids, or solely in fresh 
water, as in the other liquids, the rivers and lakes would soon 
be frozen to the bottom. Snow, on account of the air which is 
mixed with it, is, in his eyes, the mantle which covers the earth 
in winter, and prevents it from losing all its heat. In all this he 
saw distinct marks of the care of Providence; he saw it also in the 
property of salt-water, which at all degrees causes the molecules 
to be precipitated, when they have been cooled; so that the 
ocean, always temperate at its surface, softens on’ the sea-coast 
the rigours of winter; and warms, by its currents, the polar re- 
gions, at the same time that it refreshes those of the equator. The 
interest of the observations of count Rumford extended, therefore, 
in some measure, to all the operations of nature upon our globe; 
and perhaps he applied them with equal advantage to general 
philosephy, as to their utility in public and domestic economy. 

This simple announcement must suffice to remind my rea- 
ders, that, by the application of these discoveries, count Rumford 
succeeded in constucting those grates, fire-places, and boilers, of 
novel forms, which from the drawing-room down to the kitchen 
and workshop, have diminished by one-half the consumption of 
fuel. 
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The ameliorations, proposed by count Rumford in the con- 
struction of kitchens, will probably not be felt so soon, on account 
of the first expense of their erection. When they become ge- 
neral, the unfortunate cook, who is at present roasted by the heat 
ef his own fire, will be able to do his duty in a cooler atmos- 
phere, with a saving of three-fourths in point of fuel, and one-half 
in point of time. As the same quantity of primary matter fur- 
nishes much more, or much less, nutrition, according as it is 
prepared, he considered the art of cookery to be as important as 
that of agriculture. But he did not confine himself to the art of 
dressing victuals at a small expense, for he paid great attention 
to the art of composing them; he ascertained, for example, that 
the water incorporated with our food, becomes itself, by this 
mixture, a nutritive substance; he tried all the alimentary sub- 
stances to discover that which was most nutritive, and at the same 
time the cheapest, always keeping the laws of nature in view, re- 
specting the digestive organs. 

It was by thus combining with judgment the choice of sub- 
stances and economy in the art of preparing them, that count 
Rumford attained the art of nourishing mankind at so little ex- 
pense; and that, in all civilized countries, his name stands high 
among benevolent persons who turn their attention to the wants 
of the poor? This honour is far above that which has been de- 
creed to the Apicii of ancient or modern days, and, I had almost 
said, to many men who are famous in the higher departments of 


science. 
In one of his establishments at Munich, three women were 


sufficient to cook the dinner of one thousand persons, and only 
nine-penny worth of wood was burned. The kitchen which he 
built in the hospital Della Pieta, at Verona, is still more perfect, 
for they consume only one-eighth of the wood which they did 
formerly. 

But, in heating by means of steam, count Rumford was pe- 
culiarly conspicuous. We know, that water retained within a 
vessel which it cannot break, acquires an enormous heat; the 
steam, when it is let out, carries this heat wherever it is conduct- 
ed. Baths and apartments may thus be heated with an astonish- 
ing rapidity. As applied to soap-works, and particularly to 
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distilleries, this method has already enriched several manufaturers 
of our southern departments; and, in countries where they are not 
so slow in adopting new discoveries, it has been productive of 
immense advantages. Several manufactories in England are 
heated in this way, and a small copper boiler is found sufficient 
to heat a great establishment. 

Count Rumford also succeeded in economizing all the heat 
contained in smoke, which he did not suffer to quit his apparatus 
until it had become almost cold. A person, justly celebrated 
for his wit, said one day, that he supposed he would soon cook 
his own dinner with the smoke of his neighbour’s chimney; but 
it was not on his own account that count Rumford studied eco- 
nomy, his variuus and repeated experiments cost him, on the 
contrary, dearly, and it was only by Javishing his own money that 
he taught others to save their’s. 

He made almost as many experiments upon light as upon 
heat, and among his. results we may chiefly remark the obser- 
vations—1. That flame is always perfectly transparent and per- 
meable to the light of another fame: and 2dly. that the quantity 
of light is not in proportion to that of the heat, and that it does 
not depend, like the heat, on the quantity of matter burned, but 
rather on the briskness of the conbustion. By combining these 
two ideas, he invented a lamp, with several parallel wicks, the 
flames of which, mutually exerting their heat, without allowing 
any ravs to be lost, may produce an unlimited mass of light. 
It is said, that when this lamp was first lighted, it so affected 
the sight of the man who made it, that he was unable to find his 
way home, and passed the night in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Count Rumford also determined, by physical experiments, 
the rules according to which colours, when placed in opposition, 
become agreeable. Few handsome women will believe, that 
their choice of a gown or a ribbon, depends on the immutable 
laws of nature; and yet this is the fact. When we look stead- 
fastly for some time at a spot of any colour, ona white ground, 
it seems fringed with a different colour, but always the same 
relatively to that of the spot; this is what is called a complemen- 
tary colour; and for reasons which it is unnecessary to mention 
here, the two same colours are always complementary, the one 
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to the others® It is by assisting them, that we produce harmony 
of colouring, and please the eye most agreeably. Count Rum- 
ford, who did every thing methodically, arranged, according 
to this rule, the colours in the furniture of his house, and the 
agreeable effect was admitted by all who visited him. 

Invariably struck in all his experiments with the wonderful 
phenomena of light and heat, it was natural that count Rumford 
should attempt to deduce a general theory of these two grand 
agents of nature; he considered both as merely the effects of a 
vibratory movement given to the molecules of bodies, and of this 
he found a proof in the constant production of heat by means of 
friction. 

He proved more clearly than any one, that heat has no 
weight; a phial of spirits of wine, and one of water, remained in 
equilibrium after the latter was frozen, although it had thereby 
lost as much caloric as would have brought to 4 white heat the 
same weight in gold. 

He contrived two highly ingenious instruments. The one, 
which is a new calorimcier, serves to measure the quantity 
of heat produced by the combustion of every different body; 
this is a box filled with a given quantity of water, through which 
the product of combustion is passed by means of a serpentine 
tube; the heat of this product is transmitted to the water, which 
it raises a determinate number of degrees, and which serves as 
the basis of calculation. The way in which he prevented the 
external heat from affecting his experiment, is very simple and 
very elegant; he commenced the operation a few degrees below 
this heat, and ended it a few degrees above: the external air took 
from it, during the last half of the time, is precisely what it had 
given it during the first half. 

The other instrument serves to show the slightest differences 
in the temperature of bodies, or in the facility of its transmission; 
it consists in two glass balls full of air, joined together by a tube, 
in the middle of which there is a bell of coloured spirits of wine. 
The slightest increase of heat in one of the balls, drives the bell 
towards the other ball. This instrument, which he called a ther- 
moscofe, principally made kr.own to him the varied and powerful 
influence of various surfaces in the transmission of heat, and in- 
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dicated to him an infinity of processes, by which to retard or 
accelerate at pleasure the heating or cooling of bodiés. 

Such were the chief scientific labours of count Rumford; 
but these were not the only services which he rendered} the sci- 
ences. He founded two prizes, to be annually adjudged by the 
Royal Society of London, and the Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, for the most important experiments, of which heat and 
light should be the subjects. 

He was the chief founder of the Royal Institution of London, 
one of the best contrived establishments for promoting the scien- 
ces, and their application to public utility. In a country, where 
every individual glories in encouraging whatever can be useful 
to the bulk of mankind, the mere distribution of his prospectus 
procured him considerable friends, and his own activity soon 
accelerated the execution of the plan. The prospectus itself 
was a kind of description, for it spoke of something which was 
in a great measure realized. A large house presented almost 
all kinds of philosophical and economical machines; it likewise 
contains a library and a lecture-room, where chymistry, mechan- 
ics, and political economy, are taught. Heat and light, his two 

favourite objects of study, and the mysterious process yf combus- 
tion, which brings them under the cognizance of man, were there 
incessantly made the subjects of investigation. 

After having been honoured for fourteen years, by the elector 
Charles Theodore of Bavaria, with every mark of increasing 
favour, and after receiving from him, at the epoch of the famous 
eampaign of 1796, the difficult employment of commanding his 
army, and of maintaining the neutrality of his capital against the 
two great powers which seemed equally disposed to attack it, 
count Rumford had obtained, in 1798, as his highest recompense, 
the post, which of all others he most ardently desired, viz. that 
of minister plenipotentiary from Bavaria to the king of Great 
Britain. 

There could not in short be a more flattering manner of 
returning among his countrymen, and enjoying among them, the 
otium cum dignitate; but his hopes were disappointed: the eti- 
quette of the English court did not admit of a British-born sub- 
ject being accredited to represent another power, and the minister 
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for foreign affairs signified to count Rumford that the custom 
could not be dispensed with in his behalf. 

A still more mortifying event followed: in 1799 he learned 
the death of his princely benefactor, and he foresaw that there 
would be a change of ministry at the court of Munich. 

In point of fact, the new elector, Maximilian Joseph, was 
neither ignorant of his merit nor of his services; besides, he re- 
collected that he was the founder of his fortunes; but, with a 
different system of government and opposite political interests, 
it was natural that he should employ other councillors, and count 
Rumford was not of a character to live under superiority. Be- 
sides, the happy changes which he had effected, rendered him 
less necessary; and his views, so useful, when it was required to 
civilize Bavaria, were no longer desirable, precisely on account 
of the rapidity with which they had spread. 

He therefore returned to Munich again for a short time 
only, during the peace of Amiens, but even in this interval he 
rendered great service to science, by aiding, with his advice, 
the re-organization of the Bavarian academy, ona plan which 
united magnificence, truly royal, with utility of every kind. 

The time now arrived when he thought proper to take up 
his abode definitively in France, where his talents were so duly 
appreciated, and where nothing would have been wanting to his 
happiness, if the urbanity of his manners had been equal to his 
ardour for public utility. But it must be confessed that there 
was evident in his conversation, and in his whole conduct, a 
coarseness which appeared the more extraordinary im a man so 
constantly well treated by others, and who had, in fact, conferred 
so many benefits upon others. In short, he had done all this 
good without loving or esteeming mankind. Perhaps the base 
passions which he observed in the wretches committed to his 
care, or the other passions, not less base, which his uniform suc- 
cess had excited among his rivals, had exasperated him against 
human nature. Thus, he did not think that the welfare of man- 
kind should be entrusted to their own free will: the desire which 
seems so natural to us all, to examine how we are governed, was, 
in his eyes, the factitious result of an erroneous education. He 
had nearly the same ideas as a planter on the subject of slavery, 
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and he regarded the government of China as.coming nearest per- 
fection; because, by subjecting the people to the absolute power 
of learned men only, and by raising each of the latter class in 
the hierarchy, according to the profoundness of his learning, he 
is able to make, as it were, so many millions of hands the passive 
organs of a few sound understandings,—doctrines which we men- 
tion without pretending to justify them, and which are not 
likely to succeed among European nations. 

Cocnt Rumford was doomed to experience, more than once, 
that it is not so easy in the western world as in China to prevail 
upon others to become machines; and yet no one knew so well 
as he did, how to make the most of those who were placed under 
him. An empire, such as he conceived, would not have been 
more difficult for him to manage than his barracks and houses of 
industry. He placed his chief reliance on the effects of order. 
He called order the necessary auxiliary of genius; the only possi- 
ble instrument of true happiness, and almost a subordinate divi- 
nity in this lower world. He proposed to make this the subject 
of a work, which he regarded as more important than all those 
which he had written; but a few crude materials only on this im- 
portant subject were found among his papers. In his own per- 
son he was, in every respect, the model of perfect order: his 
wants, his pleasures, and his labours, were calculated as rigidly 
as his experiments. He drank nothing but water, and ate meat 
roasted only, because he thought that boiling subtracted from its 
nutritive properties. He allowed nothing superfluous; not even 
a step, nora word; and it was in the strictest sense that he con- 
strued the word suferfluous. 

All these virtues, however, were not calculated to make him 
an agreeable companion. The world likes something careless 
always; and a certain degree of perfection always appears faulty, 
when as great efforts are not made to dissemble it as to exer- 
cise it. 

But, whatever might have been the sentiments of count Rum- 
ford; in other respects, his veneration for the Deity was never 
diminished: in all his works he has constantly taken occasion to 
express his religious feelings, and to point out, to the admiration 
of others, the innumerable precautions which ProvipENnceE has 
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taken for the preservation of his creatures. Perhaps even his 
political system was founded on the idea that princes ought to 
act like their Heavenly Father, and take care of their subjects, 
without being accountable to them. | 

This rigid observance of method, which infringed on the so- 
laces of private life, probably hastened his end; for a violent and 
unexpected attack of fever carried him off in a vigorous old age, 
at the age of 61, at his country seat of Autevil. 

The intelligence of his death, and of his funeral, reached his 
colleagues of the Institute at the same moment, otherwise they 
would have paid the accustomed tribute to his remains. But, if 
worldly honours and renown can ever be superfluous, surely they 
must have been so to that man, who, by the fortunate choice of 
his career, knew how to acquire, at once, the esteem of the great, 
and the blessings of the unfortunate! 

{ Dr. Thompson, in speaking of count Rumford in connection 
with the Royal Society, is forced to acknowledge much haughti- 
ness of disposition, which was very unsuitable to the character of 
a philosopher. As far as it was. connected with the managers of 
that Institution, it was of little practical importance, but his tyran- 
nical disposition is said to have produced the most baleful effects 
upon one of the most modest, unassuming, and excellent men 
that ever adorned the seat of science It forced Dr. Garnett to 
resign his situation as a lecturer tothe Royal Institution; it was 
said at the time, and there is no reason that the truth should not 
be recorded, as a warning to those whose misfortune it may be 
to possess such a disposition, that his behaviour had made such an 
impression on the tender mind of this gentleman, as neither time 
nor the marked kindnéss of his friends, could obliterate, and he 
died probably more a victim to grief than to the wéakness of his 
constitution. “ Thus,” says his biographer, “ was lost to society 
a man, the ornament of his country, and the general friend of hu- 
manity. As a philosopher anda man of science, he was candid, 
jngenuous and open to conviction; he never dealt in mysteries nor 
pretended to any secret in art; he was always ready in explanation, 
and desirous of assisting every person willing to acquire know- 
ledge.”? See Memoirs prefixed to Pofiular Lectures on Zoonoe 
mia, by Tuos. GarRneTT, M. D. 
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Count Rumford bequeathed a large sum to the Harvard 
University, and an additional chair was constituted. Dr. Bigelow, 
who was appointed the Rumford Professor, delivered an inaugu- 
ral address in December Jast. After a brief sketch of the charac- 
ter and labours of the Founder, he concludes with some impres- 
sive reflections on the subject. Before we transcribe them, we 
shall just remark that in the quotation from a classical writer he 
is remarkably happy. Why 


* From the large circle of the hemisphere, 
As if the centre of all sweets met here,” 


the noble Donor should select a spot, where he carried hostile 
arms, can only be accounted for on the imperishable principle of 
local attachment . 


‘‘Thus was the period at length arrived, when count Rumford re- 
viewed the scenes of his versatile and chequered life, and remembered the 
country of his birth. It was the period when the claims of ambition and 
the vanities of the world were to find their true place in the scale against 
the more ingenuous feelings and convictions of the soul. This man, who 
had risen into life with a success the most brilliant and unexampled; who 
for successive years had flourished in the sunshine of royal patronage: who 
had seen institutions grow up under his forming hand, which were to en- 
lighten and improve the world; who had been hailed as the benefactor of 
cities, and caressed as the favourite of courts—this man, in the twilight 
of his life, feltthat he was a stranger in a foreign land.—With the eye of 
desire, and of gratitude, he looked back to the rocky shores of New- 
England. 


“* Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. 


‘¢ To the country of his birth count Rumford has bequeathed his for- 
tune and his fame. The lessons of patriotismr which we should learn 
from his memorable life, are important and convincing. It should teach 
us to respect ourselves, to value our resources, to cultivate our talents. 
Let those who would depreciate our native genius, recollect that he was 
an American. Let those who would make us the dependants and tributaries 
of the old world, recollect that he has instructed mankind. Let those 
who would despond as to our future destinies, remember that his eye, 
which has wandered over the continent and capitals of Europe, settled at 
last upon the rising prospects of this western world—For us who are des- 
tined to labour in the path that he has marked out, and to follow with our 
eyes, though not with our steps, the brilliancy of his career, it may suffice 
to acknowledge, that we are not indifferent to the honour that has befallen 
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ard us; that we are sensible of the magnitude of the example before us; that 
ow, we believe, that the true end of philosophy is to be useful to mankind, 
pu- and that we will cheerfully and anxiously enter upon the duties that await 

us; happy, if by our efforts, we can hope to add even a humble trophy to 
wel the monument of philanthropy and science, that commemorates the name 2] 
alll of aim, of whom it may in truth be said, that he lived for the world, and that 
we he died for hiscountry.” Ed. P. F.] 
he : 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 
(Continued from p. 377.) 

ile Mr. Sheridan took little part in the memorable disputes con- 
of cerning America. The principal effortsof his parliamentary oratory 

were displayed upon the following occasions:—his defence of Mr. 
re- Fox’s East India Bill—his observations on Mr. Pitt’s Perfumery 
the j Bill, in the year 1785——his Speech on the Irish Propositions in 
nd the same year—The part which he took in the question of the 
a proper mode of appointing a regency on the first appearance of 
a the king’s illness, and his noble conduct during the Naval Mutiny” 
in which was so justly and generously extolled by Mr. Pitt. The 
“a wonderful display of eloquence that he exhibited on the trial of 
of Hastings was described by Burke, in a passage which we must 
ht ; be permitted to transcribe: 
of “ He has this day surprised the thousands who hung with rap- 
oil ; ture on his accents, by such an array of talents, such an exhibi- 

tion of capacity, such a display of powers, as are unparalleled in 

the annals of oratory; a display that reflected the highest honour 

r- upon himself, lustre upon letters, renown upon parliament, glory 
rn : upon the country. Of all species of rhetoric, of every kind of 
ch | eloquence that has been witnessed or recorded, either in ancient 
» or modern times; whatever the acuteness of the bar, the dignity 
gj of the senate, the solidity of the judgment-seat, and the sacred 
7 morality of the pulpit, have hitherto furnished, nothing has sur- : 
“4 passed, nothing has equalled what we have heard this day in 
at Westminster Hall. No holy seer of religion—no sage—no states- 
S- man—no orator—no man of any description whatever has come 
ir up, in any one instance, to the pure sentiments of morality; or, in 
e the other, to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination, 


propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and elegance of diction 
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strength and copiousness ‘of style, pathos and sublimity of con- 
ception, to which we have this day listened with ardour and admi- 
ration. From poetry up to eloquence, there is not a species of 
composition of which a complete and perfect specimen might not 
from that single speech be culled and selected.” 

Mr. Sheridan was the constant advocate of Parliamentary 
Reform, though without the dangerous temerity and pernicious 
violence of the herd. It deserves, however, to be remarked, that 
he was as ready as those whom he opposed to avail himself of 
bribery and corruption in order to obtain a seat in parliament, asa 
member of the town ot Stafford. InthePublic Characters for 1799 
it is stated, by a writer whois avowedly a friend to Sheridan and 
his party, that although the candidate experienced uncommon dis- 
interestedness and great liberality from the good people of this 
town, yet he was soon convinced that the moderate sum of 1000/. 
was a sine gua non which alone could bring the negotiation be- 
tween the new champion of liberty and the independent electors 
to a successful conclusion. Virtuous as that borough was, it 
seems that even patriots were required to bear the golden bough, 
in soliciting the privileges of representation, like other men of 
less integrity and delicacy. 


Sed non ante datur telluris operta subire, 
Auricomos quam quis decerpserit arbore fetus. 


y . ‘ - 
He was afterwards a candidate for Honiton and succeeded in 


the same manner. These two instances serve to prove that, not- — 


withstanding all the noise about rotten boroughs, in those which 
are least under private influence, corruption prevails to as great 
an extent as in close boroughs where that influence is more para- 
mount. , 

It is worthy of observation that no instance has ever occurred 
of the seat of a member of the American Congress being vacated 
onthis account. The total absence of complaint on that score 
in petitions against sitting members shows how much better we 
are entitled to that compliment in which England was hailed as 
the land of liberty and good sense. 

It cannot be expected that we should follow Mr. Sheridan 
through all the squabbles of the Green Room, the festivities of 
social intercourse or the contentions of party. The prospects of his 
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om- : early life were of the brightest hue, but in the evening of his days, Ha 
ni- =f the horizon was clouded with thick darkness. He died in July1816; | 
of : affording in his end a melancholy proof that “ negligence and 
10t | irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, wit 
! ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” A large concourse of the 
ry nobility and most eminent personages, followed him to his grave 
us in Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey, where his body was inter- 
at . red near those of Addison, Garrick and Cumberland. His death 
of was followed, as usual, by that pomp of panegyric, in which 
a F heaven is represented as rejoicing in the acquisition of the de- 
19 ceased, and the whole land in grief for the loss. Among other 
id writers, counsellor Philips poured forth some of his “ Jrish Elo- 
8- quence” in “ A,Garland for the Grave,’ &c. In this rantipole 
is elegy we are told, but why we cannot discover, that 
N. | 


“‘ Ignorance worship’d the path which he trod,” 
and that Sheridan 


'S 
“* Is gone to the angels that lent him their lyre; 

He is gone tothe world whence he borrowed his fire, 
: And the brightest and best of the heavenly choir 


The welcome of Paradise pour.” 


From this tissue of disgusting blasphemy and ridiculous 
: bombast, it is a relief to turn to a “ Monody” which was spoken 
4 at Drury Lane Theatre. The proem of this performance is emi- 
: nently beautiful. 


: When the last sunshine of expiring day 
3 In summer’s twilight weeps itself away, 
| Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart—as dew along the flower’ 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes, 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 
Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time 
Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime, 
Who hath not shared that calm so still and deep, 
The voiceless thought which would not speak but weep, 
/ A holy concord—and a bright regret, 
4 A glorious sympathy with suns that set! 
?Tis not harsh sorrow—but a tenderer wo, 
Harmless but dear to gentle hearts below, 
Felt without bitterness—but full and clear, 
A sweet dejection——a transparent tear 
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Unmix’d with worldly grief—or selfish stain, 
Shed without shame—and secret without pain. 
Even as the tenderness that hour instils, 
When summer’s day declines along the hills, 
So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 
When all of Genius that can perish—dies.” 
But we must close this little volume lest we should be temp- 
ted to stray tuo far from our subject.—Mr. Sheridan was the last 
of a bright and radiant constellation of splendid genius, talent, 
and eloquence, whose meridian beams shone full upon the last 
age, and whose dying rays shed a pure and permanent lustre 
iy upon the present. It seems to have been the singular and envi- 
1% able property of this distinguished man, to unite in himselfa varie- 
ty of talents, any of which would characterize the possessor as 
aman of taste, and some of which would singly serve to immor- 
i talize hisname. A _ poet, an orator, a dramatist, a writer,a most 
it delightful companion—he combined in his character whatever is 
i included in the idea of genius. As a poet he is always pleasing, 
and his poetry flows in so sweet and harmonious a channel, that we 
cannot withhold our admiration from the writer, or our affection 
from the man. Inthe Journals of Parliament, he will be found 
improving, illustrating, convincing; gaining triumph for a good 
cause, and giving energy toa weak one. Other speakers might’ 
engage the house, when the debate was young, and their atten- 
tion fresh; it was for him, among a gifted few, to awaken their 
drooping attention by the vivid and finishing strokes of eloquence 
and wit. View him again before the great tribunal of the nation,wor- 
king miracles in a bad cause, and persevering for hours and days in 
a strain of unparalleled eloquence, every part of which, according to 
the judgment of those who heard him, might well pass for the finish- 
ed excellence of oratory. Behold him again triumphant in the The- 
atre—listen to the noisy acclamations of the.many, and the gen- 
tler, but more flattering testimony to his merit, ‘in the sober ap- 
probation of the few; or observe him in the humbler situation of a 
party-writer, seconding with his pen the powerful impression of 
his tongue, abounding with arguments that persuad¢y.and images 
that illustrate! | F 
If Sheridan was not the active advocate, he was never the 
insidious enemy of morality; he never employed his. pen to de- 
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tract from the loveliness of virtue, or to give an interest to the 
gloomy portrait of triumphant vice; he never studiously adorned 
the path of immorality with scenes and circumstances of passion, 
creating a dangerous sympathy, but feebly exhibiting their per- 
nicious effects; nor did he strip vice of her hideousness, to clothe 
her in the dignity of despair. 

Upon the whole, if we wish to contemplate Mr. Sheridan 
with that favourable regard which should ever be the portion of 
departed genius, let us look to the fairness of his political life 
—to the firmness and integrity of his public character—to his 
galantry—his spirit—his generosity—his good-nature—and, more 
than all, to the splendid concentration of talents that adorned his 
mind;—let us reflect that his levities, belonged to a life of “ failing 
wisdom’’—that they were the follies of a day, and as such will be 
forgotten, while the effects of his genius will endure forever. 


a 





REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


The Festival of Flora. A poem. With Botanical Notes. 12mo. 
pp: 60. London. Sharpe. 1815. 

A rigid censor of the taste of the age might quote, in support 
of his remonstrances, the frivolity of such poetical effusions as 
that which is now before us, and the encouraging reception which 
they have experienced from the public. The ancient apologue, 
he might allege, pointed at least to a moral lesson: but the infe- 
rior animals are now exhibited as busied with fashionable balls 
and routs; even shrubs and flowers must mingle in the dance; and, 
ere long, we may expect to hear it announced that the Diamond 
has issued cards to all the gems and precious stones, for an at 
home, at Golconda. All this may appear abundantly childish; and 
yet, testy and cynical as we are sometimes reputed to be, we feel 
conscious of no disposition to animadvert on those nuge canore 
which have in any degree contributed either to unknit our own 
brows, or to allure the young, the gay, or the fair into the de- 
lightful paths of natural science. The prose-notes, at all events, 
usually administer some pleasing or striking instruction; and the 
verses may be quietly permitted to hang out as an elegant decoy 
to the temple of philosophy. 

The plan of this little piece of dadinage is neither complex nor 
unnecessarily protracted: yet the nature of the subject would have 
easily admitted, and, from such a lively and amusing pen, the 
public would have more than tolerated, a greater multiplicity both 
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of incident and episode.—The goddess Flora, determined not to 
be surpassed in splendour and gayety by the beasts and birds, inti- 
mates to all her loving subjects, through the intervention of the 
Rose, her royal will and pleasure to celebrate a ceremonious gala 
on the 30th of June; and the Rose, “ nothing loth,” charges her 
messengers, the Gnomes and Sylphs, with a bundle of invitations 
to the principal families of the garden and the field. With joy and 
alacriiy, most of them accept the honour, and make suitable 
preparations for the assembly: 


‘But some—would you think it?—declined to be gay, 
And sent their excuses for staying away. 
The stately old Atog, an alien born, 
And brought from afar the parterre to adorn, 
Apologized much that he could not appear, 
Having only his every-day jacket in wear; 
’*T would be long ere he hoped such a scene to partake in, 
For his holiday clothes took a century making. 
Poor MaryGo.p mourned her unlucky mishap 
To need, about noon-tide, a regular nap. 
The CycLAMeEn chanced to be wholly in black; 
Mimosa had just had a nervous attack; 
Mia@nonette had long felt herself drooping, indeed, 
It was very much feared she was—going to seed. 
The Torcu-Tuist Le thought it his duty to state 
That ’twould shock all his friends to see him at the féte; 
He’d an utter aversion to parties at noon, 
But would join in a dance by the light of the moon. 
The Primrose of Eventnc,—to solitude prone, 
In the stillness of twilight found musing alone, 
A romantic young lady,—was heard to declare 
That, for her part, she hated all bustle and glare, 
Preferring calm nature and innocent leisure 
To that feverish riot which Folly calls pleasure. 
Of all the fair hostess’s kindred and name, 
The AusTRIAN Rose made excuses from shame; 
For his breath, says report, was so strong, it belied 
The fond prejudice formed from his graceful outside. 
Evupnorsi< sent from the hot-house to say 
That in England she never attempts to be gay, 
Reserving the delicate bloom of her flowers 
For a clime more congenial and brighter than our’s. 
It is thus with the tender sensation of Love; 
It buds only on earth, but it blossoms above. 

‘ Some few little beauties of Flora’s creation, 
For certain good reasons, had no invitation;— 
For the Roser had been fearful her spirits would fail 
At the drooping appearance of poor Wipow WIL, 
And deemed it were highly improper to meet. 
So doubtful a person as young Birtrer Sweet, 
And rude to invite, among plants of good breeding, 
RaGeep Rosin, and Catcu-Fry, and LovE-LiEs-A-BLEEDING. 
Looking down with contempt on the pride of fine clothes, 
She avoided the Cockscoms and spruce PowpErep BEAvx; 
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And hating false gaudiness, even on gay days, 
Turned away with abhorrence from all PaAintep LADIEs. 


to ‘ NiGELLA, unhappily destined to claim 

u- : From the ‘vulgar a homely and ludicrous name, 
he 4 Was quite out of humour to find herself slighted 
la 4 And wholly left out in the list of invited. 

er ; Not so BELLADONNA, whose flowers shrink away, 
ns J Asif conscious of guilt, from the gaze of the day; 
id : She, sullenly moping in murky recesses, 

le Is heedless of all but of Luna’s caresses, 


And ever delighting in dulness and gloom, 

Haunts, witch-like, the ruin, the church-yard, and tomb. 
All the others, employed in the arts of adorning, 
Impatiently waited the Jubilee morning.’ 


That morning, at length, is ushered in, all balmy and blithe- 
some; and the decorated parties issue forth, arriving at the des- 
tined spot about one o’clock. The Rose, who does the honours, 
and her numerous varieties, shine conspicuous in the throng: 


‘ Then a fond pair arrived from the neighbouring dell, 
AMARYLLIs the fair, and Miss Liry the Belle. 

Messrs. Stocks, from their office, Change-Alley, Cornhill, 
Brought their managing clerk, little Mr. Jonquiz; 

The Ir1s came with them, and close by his side 

Was a dashing young damsel, by name Lonpon Prine. 
Masor Vinca the Great Periwincle,—was seen 

In asalver-shaped jacket of ultra-marine; 

And adorned as he was, yet his son, though a Minor, 
Appeared than the father both sweeter and finer. ‘ 
With these, in an uniform nearly the same, 

The veteran Mason ConvoLvuLus came, 

So infirm in his limbs, and so tall in his port, 

That he constantly needed a stick for support. 

Lo! high in the midst, overtopping the rest, 

The SuNn-FLOWER reared his broad saffrony crest: 

But he slighted the beauties around, and his eye 

Was incessantly fixed on the orb of the sky. 

Thou darling Errca, thou child of the waste, 

In Nature’s most lovely simplicity Arest, 

W hose tufts, amid all that is cheerless and rude, 

Afford to the wild bird its shelter and food; 

Lone orphan of Flora! thou too hast come forth 

From those hills where thou wav’st to the breeze of the north, 
And appear’st in the crowd as engaging and pretty 

As the sweet village-maid among belles of the city.’ 
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The Primrose, Tuli, Anemone, Woodbine, Jasmine, Pink, Car- 
nation, &c. &c., as they pass in review, are characterized with 
equal felicity; until the bard, despairing of enumerating all the 
beaux and belles of the festival, seems comforted with the re- 
flection that he has at least culled ‘a nosegay for Kirry.’—The 
insect and feathered nations contribute to enliven the joyous scene, 
while solid and liquid fare are thus amply furnished for the guests: 
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THE FESTIVAL OF FLORA. 


‘ The provident Rose, in a nook of the glade, 
Had a dozen long tables for banqueting laid, 
And ordered, at intervals during the rout, 
The refreshments prepared to be handed about. 
Old Cornn-FLower had sent her some cakes of his baking; 
The CanpytTurt, sweetmeats, and jams of her making; 
The Burrer-cup, milk-maid, brought junket and whey; 
The PeEwTERwort, dishes and plates in his tray. 
Hers-CuRisropHer Offered his service to wait; 
Hers-Rosert appeared in his livery of state; 
And Sweet-WIL.14M, so handsome, and gay, and polite, 
In arich suit of crimson, embroidered with white, 
Showed all that attention which fitly display’d is 
By gallant young men to the wants of the ladies. 
The Rose decked the tables with pleasing devices; 
The SnNow-prop* supplied a profusion of ices; 
But the plants ef the Green-house refused ’em through fear, 
As unwholesome to eat at that time of the year. 
So the PrrcHER-PLANT furnished a plentiful draught 
Fresh drawn from the clouds, which was eagerly quaff’d: 
And while AMARYLLIs, the handmaid of Flora, 
With dimple of Hebe, and blush of Aurora, 
In CAMPANULA goblets of silver and blue, 
Handed round, from his vessel, the glistening dew, 
Sweet Cows. tr the lass and Roser BurGuNpy join, 
And, kissing each cup, turn the water to wine. 

‘ As evening was closing, to wind up the whole, 
The light little CopumBrne danced a pas seul; 
Then Rockets went off in a brilliant display, 
And the Birds with a chorus concluded the day.’ 


Fastidious must be that critic who with-holds the smile of appro- 
bation from verses so easy, sprightly, and graceful.—They are 
accompanied by Lines sent with a Violet, on Valentine’s Day, and 
by the Rose-bud, which would not disgrace any reputable collec- 
tion of fugitive pieces—The explanatory notes are neither pe- 
dantic nor fatiguing; and they are calculated to convey some in- 
teresting information to those who are strangers to the habits of 
the vegetable tribes. 


* The snow-drop on the 30th of June is rather a violent anachronism, even 
for a poet.—Why overlook the services of the iceplant? 
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A course of Lectures on Dram&tic Art and Literature, by Augustus William 
Schlegel: translated from the original German by John Black. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
1/. 4s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


A course of lecutures on the dramatic art having been an- 
nounced by M. Schlegel at Vienna, in the spring of 1808, the 
emperor of Germany transmitted to him in his own hand-writ- 
ing the permission which had been solicited for the delivery of 
them; and a brilliant audience of nearly three hundred persons, 
including courtiers, artists, ladies distinguished for accomplish- 
ment, men of letters, and celebrated actors assembled with ea- 
ger curiosity. Madame de Stael, who was onc of the hearers, 
has recorded the strong impression which was made on all by 
the lecturer’s judicious selection of instruction and the splendid 
interventions of his eloquence; and the public admiration excited 
by the delivery has not been in any degree disappointed, now 
that the discourses are collected and revised, and exposed by 
distant publication to the severer ordeal of literary examiners. 
Yet, in all lectures, something must be sacrificed to immediate 
and obvious effect; and, whatever be the topic, the public speaker 
must exaggerate in good or bad, in order that his audience may 
feel electrified. The oral critic, therefore, cannot afford a jus- 
tice so impartial as the writer. 

We shall run over the lectures, one by one: but, trusting to 
public perusal for a general dissemination of their contents, we 
shall not attempt a minute analysis, or a complete epitome; ra- 
ther endeavouring to dwell on the questionable sentences of 
award, or portions of theory. Disposed to rationality more than 
to mysticism, we are apt to doubt when we do not understand; 
and some platonic flights of style, or system, in M. Schlegel, not 
being easily reduced to perspicuous definition, these we mistrust. 
We are not fond, moreover, of a priori criticism, which makes 
the guage first, and then tries the work by it. We think that it 
is possible to admire Shakspeare without deifying Calderon, al- 
though M. Schlegel’s plan of panegyric applies equally to both; 
and our feelings allot a higher value to Euripides, to Diderot, and 
to Kotzebue, than these writers can be permitted to claim under 
a scheme of appreciation, which assigns to domestic tragedy and 
sentimental drama the lowest rank in art. “ Tous les genres sont 
bons, hors le genre ennuyeux,”’ said Voltaire, liberally and justly; 
and, of course, we should praise or blame by the head, and not 
by theclass. Greater power may be displayed by one artist in a 
secondary line of art, than by another in the first 

The introductory lecture treats of the spirit of true criticism, 
and here a good passage occurs: 


‘ Before I proceed farther, I wish to say a few words respecting the 
spirit of my criticism, a study to which I have devoted a great part of my 
life. We see numbers of men, and even whole nations, so much fettered 
by the habits of their education, and modes of living, that they cannot 
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shake themselves free from them, even in the enjoyment of the fine arts. 
Nothing to them appears natural, proper, or beautiful, which is foreign to 
their language, their manners, or their social relations. In this exclu- 
sive mode of seeing and feeling, it is no doubt possible, by means of culti- 
vation to attain a great nicety of discrimination in the narrow circle within 
which they are limited and circumscribed. But no man can be a true 
critic or connoisseur who does not possess an universality of mind, who 
does not possess the flexibility, which, throwing aside all personal predi- 
lections and blind habits, enables him to transport himself into the pecu- 
liarities of other ages and nations, to feel them as it were from their pro- 
per central point, and, what ennobles human nature, to recognise and 
respect whatever is beautiful and grand under those external modifica- 
tions which are necessary to their existence, and which sometimes even 
seem to disguise them.’ 


M. Schlegel then proceeds to point out the characteristic dif- 
ference of taste between the ancients and the moderns; which is 
traced principally to the diversity of religous persuasion that pre- 
vailed in the old and in the new world. The same idea was 
maintained by us in M. Rev. Vol. xviii. N. S. p. 129. The 
lecturer would apply the epithet classical to those forms, or 
moulds, in which ancient works of art are shaped; and the term 
romantic to those forms, or moulds, in which modern works of 
art are shaped. In reviewing the late Mr. Pye’s Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Poetics, we opposed the Gothic dramato the Greek 
drama in a similar spirit of classification. If M. Schlegel be cor- 
rect in supposing that the Gothic nations borrowed from Spain 
those early specimens of dramatic art which became their favour- 
ite domestic modles the denomination romantic drama may be the 
more exact. 

The ancients, and their imitators the Italians and French, are 
described as constituting the cdassical school of art, while the 
Spaniards, the English, and the Germans, belong to the romantic. 
The latter school appears to be the more natural of the two, and 
to include less of the local and conventional in its manner: since 
the “ Sakontala,” a Hindoo drama, composed in complete dis- 
connection with either the ancient or the modern literature of 
Europe, approaches much nearer in structure to a play of Shaks- 
peare than to a play of Sophocles; and so dogs “ The Orphan of 
China,” in its native form. If we remember rightly, it was 
Herder who, by his rhapsody on Shakspeare, first gave to the 
German critics the luminous idea, that the Gothic or romantic 
drama should be considered as a peculiar form of art, having 
laws and conditions of its own; and that it is not less beautiful, 
and is far more convenient and comprehensive, than the Greek 
plan of drama, which could not have included in one whole.the 
representation of any great event, such as the usurpation of Mac- 
beth, the conspiracy of Venice, or the revolution of Swisserland 
under William Tell. With a chorus of furies, schylus could 
jeap over the bounds of space and time in his Orestes, and yet 
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observe sufficient probability: but, in general, the supposed pre- 
sence of an unchanged chorus, during the entire action, confined 
nearly to one spot and to one day the incidents that were intro- 
duced into a Greek tragedy. Hence a scene of family-distress 
is commonly the utmost attainment ot the classical poet; and 
a cluster of independent plays, a trilogy, was requisite to exhibit 
on the Athenian stage the events of a single Gothic drama. 

‘The phenomena of nature,’ says M. Schlegel in his second 
lecture, ‘ flow into one another, and do not possess an indepen- 
dent existence; a work of art, on the contrary, must be a con- 
nected whole, and complete within itself. Certainly, great skill 
is requisite, in the dramatic poet, neatly to detach an historic in- 
cident from its causes and effects, so as to give it a beginning, a 
middle, and an end; and to round it gracefully into a plot sepa- 
rate and entire, and progressively interesting. ‘The historical 
plays of Shakspeare do not always attain this perfection: some- 
times the action wants unity, as in Henry IV., from the admix- 
ture of extraneous characters and incidents; sometimes it wants 
wholeness, as in the second part of Henry IV., there being no 
proper catastrophe, or termination of the story; and sometimes it 
wants progressive interest, as in Henry VIIIL., and is prolonged 
beyond the period which decided the fate of the principal per- 
sonages. ‘Too close an imitation of nature, or adherence to fact, 
has occasioned these faults. 

We have also an explanation of the division of dramatic art in- 
to tragic and comic pieces, and the greater severity of the an- 
cients is asserted in keeping each kind unmixed. It may be sus- 
pected, however, that we possess castrated Alexandrian editions of 
the ancient dramatists. Aristarchus is known to have struck out 
many idle passages from Homer; the managers of an Alexandrian 
theatre may have rejected many from schylus; and we perhaps 
inherit only what the pruning knife of the critic has spared. In 
the Prometheus, the entrance of the crazy old maid Io must have 
been intended for comic effect: clad in a cow-hide, with horns, 
and in avowed search of a sublime husband, she must, with her 
mops and moes, have excited derision; and the chorus satirically 
tell her, that it would have been better to marry an artisan than to 
speculate on climbing the bed of a divinity. In the Persians, the 
ironic character of the whole dialogue is a thoroughly comic emo- 
tion; and the return of Xerxes, a fugitive, with nothing left but a 
quiver of unshot arrows, his unmanly grief, and the chorus of old 
noblemen, parodying the manner in which women were wont to 
beat their breasts and howl at funerals, must have convulsed an 
Athenian audience with loud laughter. Potter, in his translation 
of Aschylus, has missed the true tone of this piece: his dialogue 
imitates the sedate style of Thomson’s Agamemnon, instead of 
the false tragic of Tom Thumb; and his choral odes affect the 
elegant diction of Gray, instead of the overcharged manner of 
the Probationary Odes, which were before him. The Persians 
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of Aschylus are throughout written in the mock-heroic spirit 
of Chrononhotonthologos. We are mortified to see critic af- 
ter critic, and even M. Schlegel himself, mistaking comedy for 
tragedy. He professes to treat with contempt the translation of 
Father Brumoy, but he slips into the same blunder. 

Lecture ili. is an excellent composition, describing the struc- 
ture of the Greek stage with luminous clearness and learned re- 
search. This account would exceed our limits as a quotation: but 
it deserves the attentive consultation of every classical scholar. 
Barthélémy is censured for comparing the ancient tragedy with 
the modern opera: since the delivery of the Greek actors resem- 
bled chant rather than recitative, and had principally for its object 
to render audible to vast crouds the words of the poet; while the 
chorus sang in unison, accompanied with simple instruments, 
rather intended to indicate and regulate the rhythm than to over- 
power the voices. The use of masks is ingeniously but not sa- 
tisfactorily defended by M. Schlegel; it occasions a loss of pa- 
thetic expression and change of feeling, for which no physiog- 
nomical adaptation can be an indemnity: but for impassive beings, 
such as ghosts, gods, and the witches in Macbeth, masks might 
still perhaps be used with good effect. 

M. Schlegel observes that the conception of the Greek trage- 
dy was ideal; and that it aimed at heroic delineation, at a colossal 
majesty, and a grace beyond nature. This is true of schylus,less 
true of Sophocles, and not at ail of Euripides;—it is true of French 
tragedy generally, of Young among the English, and of Schiller 
among the Germans. What is the proper inference? Merely that 
the heroic is a praiseworthy branch of art; and that to excel in it 
has in all civilized ages and countries founded permanent reputa- 
tion. M. Schlegel, however, seems inclined to place the essence of 
art in this elevation more than human; on which principle Euripi- 
des, Shakspeare, and Goethe, the poets who are truest to nature 
and most various in their delineations, must be pushed back into 
the infeior ranks. Grandeur of manner, in the arts of design as 
in the dramatic art, is accomplished by the omission of detail, but 
truth of nature by the insertion of it: hence sgme incompatibility 
must always subsist between the ideal and the true; between the 
beautiful and the characteristic; between the heroic and the na- 
tural. Why not award equal degrees of praise to equal degrees of 
excellence in either department? 

Something is said concerning the object and purpose of trage- 
dy; and it is remarked that commentators are not agreed about 
the meaning of Aristotle, who maintains that by the operation of 
dramatic fear and pity the passions are to be epurated.—Let us 
attempt the same thought in modern phraseology, and surely its 
justice will be admitted. Every stage-hero pleads eloquently the 
cause of the passion which agitates him; and hence a higher degree 
of fellow-feeling is aroused among the spectators, than similar 
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passions would awaken in real life:—but the fear of impending 
evil and vindictive retribution, and pity for suffering to be inflicted 
or incurred, are also carried farther on the theatre than in real 
life. Thus the consequences of strong passions are made artifi- 
cially visible during their very prevalence. The rival-sympa- 
thies are called into lively action, pending a wilder degree of 
fury than such as is usually compatible with any foresight or 
circumspection; and the dramatic spectator learns, in consequence, 
to bear the simultaneous presence of contending strong emotions. 
This exercise of fear and pity, during the very whirlwind of our 
feelings, progressively enables us to overcome that tendency to an 
exclusive partial one-side view of a case, which commonly at- 
tends orgasm of excitement. Hence self-control is acquired at 
the theatre; and the frequenter of plays will insensibly attain a 
power of contemplating the different probable consequences of 
conduct, under a degree of internal passion which would operate 
on untutored persons like a blind impulse, like an over-ruling 
necessity. A.schylus paints every passion in the state in which it 
would exist among men untaught by the theatre. The earliest 
dramatist had observed mankind in that condition: but, already, 
in the characters of Sophocles, the emotions painted have lost 
something of their native unity and vehemence; they betray a 
mixture of extrinsic regards; they have been purged of their ex- 
cesses by fear and pity. 


A little unintelligible mysticism occurs in this lecture, chiefly 
derived from studying the writings of Kant; a philosopher who is 
valuable to the metaphysician for his originality, but is extensive- 
ly subversive of good taste in writing by the neoteric jargon of 
scholastic terms which he introduced. 


Lecture iv. disserts well on Aschylus; and the author’s re- 
marks on the trilogy deserve selection: 


‘ Among the remaining pieces of A’schylus, we have what is highly de- 
serving of our attention, a complete trilogy. The antiquarian account 
of trilogies is this, that in the more early times the poet did not contend 
for the prize with a single piece, but with three, which however were not 
always connected together by their contents, and that a fourth satirical 
drama was also attached tothem. All these were successively represen- 
ted in oneday. The idea which we must form of the trilogy in relation 
to the tragic art is this: a tragedy cannot be indefinitely lengthened and 
continued, like the Homeric epic poem for example, to which whole rhap- 
sodies have been appended; for this is too independent and complete with 
itself. Notwithstanding this circumstance, however, several tragedies 
may be connected together by means of a common destiny running 
throughout all their actions inone great cycle. Hence the fixing on the 
number three admits of a satisfactory explanation. It is the thesis, the 
antithesis, and the connection. The advantage of this conjunction was 
that, in the consideration of the connected fables, a more ample degree 
of gratification was derived than could possibly be obtained from a single 
action. The objects of the three tragedies might be separated by a wide 
tnterval of time, or follow close upon one another. 
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‘The three pieces of the trilogy of Aschylus are Agamemnon, the 
sag omg or Electra, and the Eumenides or Furies. The object of 
the first is the murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, on his return 

from Troy. In the second, Orestes avenges his father by killing his 
mother: facto pius et sceleratus eodem. This deed, although perpetrated 
from the most powerful motives, is repugnant however to natural and 
moral order. Orestes as a prince was, it is true, entitled to exercise jus- 
tice even on the members of his own family; but he was under the ne- 
cessity of stealing in disguise into the dwelling of the tyrannical usur- 
per of his throne, and of going to work like an assassin. The memory of 
his father pleads his excuse; but, although Clytemnestra has deserved 
death, the blood of his mother still rises up in judgment against him. 
This is represented in the Eumenides in the form of a contention among 
the gods, some of whom approve of the deed of Orestes, while others per- 
secute him, till at last the divine wisdom, under the figure of Minerva, 
reconciles the opposite claims, establishes a peace, and puts an end to the 
long series of crimes and punishments which desolated the royal house of 
Atreus. A considerable interval takes place between the period of the 
first and second pieces, during which Orestes grows up to manhood. The 
second and third are connected together immediately in the order of time. 
Orestes takes flight after the murder of his mother to Delphi, where we 
find him at the commencement of the Eumenides. 

‘In each of the two first pieces, there is a visible reference to the one 
which follows. In Agamemnon, Cassandra and the chorus prophesy, at 
the close, to the arrogant Clytemnestra and her paramour A®gisthus, the 
punishment which awaits them at the hands of Orestes. In the Choe- 
phorz, Orestes, immediately after the execution of the deed, finds no lon- 
ger any repose; the furies of his mother begin to persecute him, and he 
announces his resolution of taking refuge in Delphi. 

‘ Theconnection is therefore evident throughout, and we may consider 
the three pieces, which were connected together even in the representa- 
tion, as so many acts of one great and entiredrama. I mention this asa 
preliminary justification of Shakspeare and other modern poets, in con- 
necting together in one representation a larger circle of luman destinies, 
as we can produce to the critics who object to this the supposed example 
of the ancients.’ 


Shakspeare’s Macbeth bears a close resemblance to this tri- 
logy of Aschylus, which gives, in three distinct acts, a history of 
the house of Agamemnon. In Macbeth, also, are three acts, or 
deeds, distinct from each other, and separated by long intervals 
of time; namely, the regicide of Duncan, they murder of Banquo, 
and the fall of Macbeth; the first serving to show how he attained 
his elevation, the second how he abused it, and the third how he 
jost it. A chorus of supernatural beings, the witches of Shaks- 
peare operate like the furies of Aschylus, in both these tragic 
poems, hovers over the fate of the hero; and, by impressing on 
the spectator the consciousness of an irresistible necessity, all the 
extenuation which the atrocities could admit is introduced. Cri- 
ticism, in comparing the master-pieces of these master-poets, 
may be permitted to hesitate, but not to draw stakes. To the 
plot or fable of Shakspeare must be allowed the merit of posses- 
sing, in the higher degree, wholeness, connection, and ascending 
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interest. The character of Clytemnestra may be weighed with- 
out disparagement against that of Lady Macbeth: but all the 
other delineations are superior in our Shakspeare; his characters 
are more various, more marked, more consistent, more natural, 
more intuitive. The.style of Aschylus, if distinguished for a 
majestic energetic simplicity, greatly preferable to the mixt me- 
| taphors and puns of Shakspeare, has still neither the richness of 
¢ | thought northe versatility of diction which we find displayed in the 
j | English tragedy. 
d : M. Schlegel’s extensive commentary on this trilogy of Aischy- 
4 | lus is an admirable critical diatribe; original, classical, and just. 
The Supffliants are stated to form one act of a trilogy, of which 
’ } the two others, intitled the A.gyptians and the Danaids, are lost. 
The Seven before Thebes ought to have been censured for the 
needless superfluity of narration; the dramatist should bring 
: | every possible incident into action before the spectator: but here 
‘ : every pretence is seized, as onthe French stage, to transform ac- 
eg tion into epic poetry. Prometheus chained, as we have already 
observed, is a tragi-comedy, the entrance of Io being obviously 
intended for ludicrous effect; the jfire-bringing Prometheus, a 
portion of the same trilogy, was always classed by the ancients 
among the satyric or comic dramas; and the catastrophe of the 
Sreed Prometheus was happy, which in pure tragedy never occurs 
among the Greeks. M. Schlegel’s assertion is more than ques- 
ticnable, that the ancients did not mix tragedy and comedy. 

The panegyric of Sophocles, which is pronounced in this 
lecture, is truly beautiful, and more strictly just than that of 
#schylus. Among modern works of art, the Iphigenia in Tauris 
of Goethe approaches nearest to a poem of Sophocles. It is 
strange that, of so many pieces as he wrote, (the number is stated 
at one hundred and twenty,) so few have been handed down to us; 
viz. only seven, and one of these, the 7rachinians, being of doubt- 
ful authority. Perhaps the Rhesus, printed commonly among the 
works of Euripides, might with greater brobability be assigned to 
Sophocles. At least, we have the external evidence of a preface 
by some ancient scholiast, which so attributes it; and we have the 
internal evidence of a sweet, polished, and supported style, so dif- 
ferent from the versatile and unequal manner of the all-intuitive 
(wavcoQeos) Euripides. Here again is tragi-comedy; ridiculous 
emotions being excited in this play, when Dolon offers to disguise 
himself as a wolf; and, when Hector promises to him the horses 
of Achilles, the spectator, who expects those of Rhesus to be 
successfully waylaid, must experience an ironical smile. From 
this piece, it is evident that the Greeks brought horses on their 
’ Stage to increase the pageantry: “ ¢wzto il mundo e fatto come la 
nostra famiglia.” 

The grounds of internal evidence are still stronger for assign- 
ing to Sophocles the Zrojan Dames. The Hecuda,a tragedy 
VOL. II. 3 P 
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which the modern stage is in want of the return.—In the appen- 
dix to this lecture, a scene is translated from Aristophanes, in 
which Euripides is happily ridiculed. 

The seventh lecture relates to the middle comedy of the Greeks, 
which more nearly resembles that of the modern world than the 
early comedy of Aristophanes. We here meet with an ingenious 
application of Xenophon’s doctrine of two souls to criticism: 


‘There are other moral defects, which are beheld by their possessor 
with a certain degree of satisfaction, and which he has even resolved not 
to vemedy, but to cherish and preserve. Of this kind is all that, without 
reference to selfish pretensions, or hostile inclinations, merely originates 
in the preponderance of sensuality. This may, without doubt, be united 
to a high degree of intellect, and whensuch a person applies his mental 
powers to the consideration of his own character, laughs at himself, con- 
fesses his failings to others, or endeavours to reconcile them to them, by the 
droll manner in which they are mentioned, we have then an instance of 
the self-conscious comic. This kind always supposes a certain inward 
quality of character, and the superior half, which rallies and laughs at 
the other, has from its tone and its employment a near affinity to the comic 
poet himself. He occasionally delivers over his functions entirely to this 
representative, while he allowshim studiously to overcharge the picture 
which he draws of himself, and to enter into a sort of understanding with 
the spectators, to throw ridicule on the other characters. We have in 
this way the arbitrary comic, which generally produces a very powerful 
effect, however much the critics may affect to under-rate it. In the in- 
stance in question, the spirit of the old comedy prevails; the privileged 
fool or buffoon, who has appeared on almost all stages under different 
names, and whose character is at one time a display of shrewdness and 
wit, and at another of absurdity and stupidity, has inherited something of 
the extravagant inspiration, and the rights and privileges of the free and 
unrestrained old comic writer; and this is the strongest proof that the old 
comedy, which we have described as the original species, was not founded 
alone in the peculiar circumstances of the Greeks, but is essentially root- 
ed in the nature of things.’ 


We do not, however, feel convinced that the critic can so easi- 
ly teach a comic as a tragic poet. There is an instantaneous con- 
tagiousness in skilful ridicule, which must be learnt by practice, 
not from precept. In life, he who reasons about conduct before 
he acts is commonly a loser of opportunities; and he who must 
be jogged for a repartee will invent it too late for effect. The 
fainful have not the rapidity of the cheerful emotions. 

Lecture viii. gives an account of the Roman theatre, which 
had little original merit. Its tragedies are imitated from the 
Greek; and some of its comedies are referred to an Etrurian ori- 
gin. <A tragedy intitled Medea, and ascribed to Ovid, is probably 
the piece included in Seneca’s collection—From the declension 
of Roman art, M. Schlegel proceeds to the commencement of 
modern or Italian art; notices the pastoral drama as a peculiarity 
which had no classical model; and describes the masked comedy 
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conducted by imfrovisator actors. Alfieri is criticized with se- 
verity: but we would assign to his Conspiracy of the Pazzi, a 
more elevated station than M. Schlegel allots. 

The ninth lecture treats of the antiquities of the French stage, 
and of the influence of Aristotle and his supposed rules on the 
forms of French plays. The three unities are discussed; and the 
unity of action is alune defended. ° 

Lecture the tenth criticizes the principal dramatic works of the 
French. To the Cid of Corneiile a high rank is granted: but, 
though it has the merit of neglecting unity of place, and the ear- 
lier scenes are spirited, the interest is in anti-climax; and the love 
of Chimene almost acquires a comic character in the latter acts.— 
Of Racine’s tragedies, Athalie and Britannicus are especially 
praised: but his Greek and Turkish plays violate all costume of 
manners. Among Voltaire’s tragedies, Alzire is here preferred. 
We do not think, however, that the philosophic dialogues, which 
it includes, are placed with probability in the mouths of Peruvi- 
ans: here is surely as gross a violation of the costume of man- 
ners as we find in the Achilles of Racine. In Zaire, the discove- 
ry of her relation to Lusignan, which occurs early in the play, is 
perhaps more interesting than the catastrophe, so that the anxiety 
of the spectator is in an inverted order; and the character of Oros- 
man is not Sultanic, but French:—still we consider this tragedy 
as the most masterly and original of all those of Voltaire. The 
Peré de Famille ot Diderot is grievously under-rated. Its fable, 
or plot, is perhaps the completest of any dramatic poem extant: 
the action is intricate, progressively interesting, and the solution 
or catastrophe is rapid and complete: the characters are various 
and well-discriminated; and, though the style is perhaps too de- 
clamatory, this poetic prose is the French substitute for metrical 
diction, even in epic writing, and must be taken, like recitative at 
the opera, as the condition of the appropriate frame of mind in 
the spectator. The situations are critical, picturesque, and ethi- 
cally harassing, yet admirably probable; and all the unities are 
conquered without constraint. It is perhaps the only French play 
in which the exposition is accomplished without any narration: 
generally speaking, the French dramatist is as aukward as Euri- 
pides in his opening: but in the Pére de Famille, the necessary 
preliminary information is all communicated by implication, and 
wrought into the action. 

With the tenth lecture, the Second Volume opens. It conti- 
nues in greater detail a survey of the French theatre, and the 
Horatii, the Death of Pompey, Cinna, and Polyeucte, pass in re- 
view. Onthe whole, the best tragedies of the French are those 
which treat on Roman subjects: Voltaire, in his Brutus, his Cesar, 
and his 7riumvirate, enters more into the spirit of the times than 
in Oedifus or Semiramis; and the Britannicus of Rachine is its 
master-piece. 
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The eleventh lecture includes a survey of French comedy 
which’ is under-valued by M. Schlegel. In delicate embarrass- 
ment, and in teasing situation, which gratifies the grinning fas- 
sium of our nature, the French comic writers excel. Something 
of malice and something of ridicule are mixed up in this pas- 
sion; yet it is too good-natured not to sympathize with its ob- 
ject, and too polite to make a laughing-stock of it: no apt name 
exists for this state of mind, of which irony is an ebullition. An 
excellent piece of criticism is the comparison between the 4ulu- 
laria of Plautus, and the Avare of Moliere. 

Diderot’s essay on Dramatic Poetry, which Lessing consider- 
ed as the best specimen of criticism extant in French, is here 
placed unjustly low. It was perhaps too carefully directed to the 
defence of domestic tragedy and sentimental drama, in which line 
the author aspired to reputation: but surely it contains delicate, 
original, feeling, and profound remarks on art, and has the merit 
of trampling under foot every national prejudice. Such tragedies 
as Othello,the Fatal Curiosity, and the Gamester, must remain 
admirable works of poetry, whatever arguments be accumulated 
in favour of personages more heroic. 

In the twelfth lecture, M. Schlegel compares and assimilates 
the English and the Spanish theatre. Shakspeare is nobly prais- 
ed: perhaps excessively in some particulars. Hamlet, for in- 
stance, of which the first act excites high expectation, and of 
which the latter acts sink into romantic farce, is treated as a pro- 
found and complete work of art. Probably we possess in it ar old 
play, of which Shakspeare re-wrote the first act at leisure, and 
then rashly hurried the whole before the public, with little re- 
touching of the rest. The shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia, in 
the Winter’s Tale, is here defended on wrong grounds: the sea- 
ports of Aquilea and Trieste were appendages of the crown of Bo- 
hemia at the time at which the scene is laid; and it is common to 
speak of dependentterritory by the name of the Metropolitan 
Country.—-An appendix to this critical survey of the works of 

Shakspeare declares for ascribing to him all the contested pieces, 
such as Titus Andronicus; and, with a rashness that is excusable 
only in a foreigner, it attributes to him Lille’s Arden of Fever- 
sham, which was written in 1736, and first acted in 1762. In the 
Two Noble Kinsmen of Fletcher, M. Schlegel would detect ex- 
tensive aid from Shakspeare—A short life of our great bard is 
also introduced; and his sonnets are justly stated to contain seve- 
ral auto-biographical particulars which have escaped his historians. 
—This whole lecture will be read with great interest in England 
and will supply future editors of Shakspeare with welcome ad- 
ditions to the critical estimates of Dr. Johnson, which usually ac- 
company the several plays. 
The thirteenth lecture continues the history of the English 
stage, and deservedly praises Marlow, whose works ought to be 
collected and regularly edited. If the plays of Beaumont were 
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thrown out of the coilection by Beaumont and Fletcher, the re- 
mainder would form a richer ore. Dryden’s Don Sebastian is 
under-rated. Rowe is justly characterized. George Barnwell is 
properly cried down, and is far inferior to the Arden of Fever- 
sham and to the Fatal Curiosity of the same author. 

Lecture xiv. treats of the Spanish theatre, which well de- 
serves the study of dramatic authors as a mine of fable rather 
than of dialogue. To Calderon, the palm isassigned over all the 
play writers of his country. Catholic Germany may perhaps im- 
port his religious tragedies and pageants: but they would not suc- 
ceed in London. 

The fifteenth and concluding lecture, which relates to the Ger- 
man theatre, gives but a concise, cursory, and somewhat deficient 
view of it. Perhaps, for the very reason that the audience were 
familiar with the German master-pieces, it was deemed needless 
to frose about them; and perhaps even that which: was said has 
undergone some abridgment, from an urbane regard to the feel- 
ings of living merit. 

In Schiller, the Germans possess more than an Aischylus, 
since he has all the energy and majesty of the Greek, with more 
plasticity and variety. His Friesco, his Mary Stuart, and his 
Wilhelm Tell, affect on the theatre as much as in the closet. 

Of Lessing’s plays, Minna von Barnhelm, an elegant sentimen- 
tal comedy, and vathan the Wise, a serious didactic drama, are 
especially extolled: the latter is peculiarly original, and unites the 
merit of painting character and emotion with delicate and dis- 
criminate precision. 

Kotzebue is, in our judgment, unfairly depreciated by M. 
Schlegel. His slightest pieces, comic or tragic, have succeeded 
on every European stage, from Moscow to Paris; and in theatri- 
cal effect, in rapidity of power over the feelings, he is without a 
living rival. Some of his plays may justly be accused of flatter- 
ing dangerous inclinations: thus the S¢ranger seems to palliate 
adultery, La Peyrouse to extenuate bigamy, and Brother Moritz 
to excuse impure marriage with the concubine of another: but 
these dramas are nevertheless in a high degree impressive; and 
many of his tragedies superadd toa vehement interest a patriotic, 
sublime, moral, and liberal aim. Such is Gustavus Vasa; which, 
for every requisite of fable, of character, and of emotion, sur- 
passes any Gothic drama of Goethe, and is inferior only to the 
Wilhelm Tell or the Mary Stuart of Schiller. Kotzebue’s Count 
of Burgundy will bear a comparison with the classical Merope, 
of which it transplants the fable to chivalrous times. His Octavia, 
which repeats the old story of Antony and Cleopatra, has the 
merit of delineating the hero with ethic probability, and of ar- 
ranging the incidents with felicitous impression:—but the cha- 
racter of Cleopatra is too depraved for her to have overpoised the 
heroic and disinterested Octavia, in the mind even of an Anto- 
ny. 
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Goethe, a living poet, and of alldramatists the most various, 
has produced several acknowledged master-pieces, and may be 
called the Euripides of Germany, or the Shakspeare; since he ex- 
eels, like those poets, in distinct characterization, in variety and 
truth of nature, in-reliance on internal resource, and in a rich ver- 
stility of diction. His feminine characters are perhaps more nicely 
discriminated than his men; and he may betray some want of ra- 
pidity or energy in his manner, which intercepts popularity of ef- 
fect. Excellent in portraying the delicate feelings,and more akin 
by nature to Sophocles, Rowe, and Racine, than to the writers 
whom he has chosen fo his models he has expended in the de- 
lineation of energy much inadequate toil. His Godfried of Berli- 
chingen, and even his Egmont, fall short of expectation: but not 
so his Clavigo, or his Iphigenia in Tauris. 

On the whole, M. Schlegel’s lectures deserve to be considered 
as forming an epoch in the history of criticism. With an elo- 
quence worthy of Plato, with a command of fact worthy of Aris- 
totle, he has for the first time shaped into a system those new 
principles of decision respecting dramatic art, which Sulzer, 
Herder, and Lessing, had partially and severally evulgated* in 
Germany; and which must naturally arise from that more exten- 
sive and comprehensive comparison of models, which this age of 
translation has placed within the power of all Europe. Ifany 
thing be wanting to the taste of M. Schlegel, it is some portion 
of tolerance and liberality towards those who have written domes- 
tic dramas, and have brought on the stage the polished men and 
women of modern life-—The translation is executed with ele- 
gance, and displays an intimate conversancy* both with the En- 
elish and German tongue. 


ow 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A Romaunt. Canto IH. By Lord Byron. New 
York, reprinted. 


TueE dislike which we entertained towards the productions 
of this writer, and the personal disgust which he excited by his 
unmanly behaviour--to employ the mildest tenm—towards his 
wife, have hitherto prevented us from noticing any of his produc- 
tions. But the cause of sound morals and good taste, requires 
that we should suppress our own feelings, when the republic is 
in danger, and we do think it is like to sustain great harm, when 
one of its most conspicuous personages is detected in the act of 
sapping the foundations of virtue by the perversion of the attributes 


of genius. 


* These are not ‘“* Columbian words.’’—Ed. P. F. 
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That portion of the British public, which is styled the nobi- 
lity and gentry, indignant at being stigmatised as a mob of gentle- 
men who wrote with ease, in the time of the Stuarts, avenged 
itself for along time, by not writing at all. Since the Hanove- 
rian succession, the catalogue of royal and nuble authors has re- 
ceived few additions, until within a few years, when lord Holland, 
lord Strangford, and the writer of the production before us, ap- 
peared the most conspicuous among those of their rank who have 
cultivated polite literature with assiduity and success. The last 
nobleman, it is well known, first distinguished himself in a poe- 
tical satire, written with all the personality, though not the party 
spirit of Churchhill, and combining equal vigour with accumulated 
bitterness. For this publication, its author has since expressed 
his regret; and the expression would be honourable to him if 
regret had been followed by reformation. But the tone of his 
subsequent productions affords melancholy evidence, that the 
evil spirit which breathed those numbers, has never been finally 
exorcised, nor even laid for a season. Next in order to the sa- 
tire to which we have alluded, was the poem of which the pre- 
sent canto is a continuation. Opn its first appearance, opinions of 
its merit were, as usual, various and contradictory. Its very 
title was not without allurement; and awakening one of those 
associations, by which a world of thought may be connected with 


a word, the name of a filgrimage recalled the days of romance 


and achievement, of knights and princes, of Bruce, St. Louis, 


and Richare Coeur de Lion;—when a pilgrimage was undertaken 


to encounter peril, or to expiate offence. It was, indeed, found 


on proceeding, that the fashion of pilgrimages, as of every thing 
else, had partaken the mutations of this mutable world; but the 
name continued, and has doubtless attracted many an ear, which 
might have revolted at the ordinary denomination of travels or 
adventures. The heaviness of the Spenser-stanza, so unsuited to 
our language, however congenial to that of Italy, deterred some 
from accompanying the “ Childe” in his peregrinations. Others 
persevered, and though confined tothe society of a most frigid 
churl, found some relief to its melancholy monotony from those 
occasional descriptions of natural scenery which diversify what 
otherwise were a dreary waste. 


Misanthrepy, when resulting 
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from the contact of ardent feelings with the chill atmosphere of 
the world, from the milk of human kindness soured by ingrati- 
tude, or the visions of fancy dispelled and disappointed by the re- 
alities of experience;—misanthropy from any cause, indeed, where 
the sufferer is more “ sinned against than sinning,” is a character 
of mind than which few excite deeper interest, and on the stage 
or in the closet, it has exercised a most powerful fascination. Very 
different from all this is the misanthropy of Childe Harold. It 
is a display of sullen and proud, and morbid selfishness; an elabo- 
rate and repulsive exhibition of the worst feelings of our nature, 
as seen through the deforming medium of a distempered imagi- 
nation. If this be, indeed, our nature, which we take leave to 
doubt—since though there may occasionally be monsters in the 
moral as in the physical world, they are not in the usual order of 
nature, but out of it, and who cares to see them?—but, if such 
were our nature, we are not obliged by the unhallowed curiosity 
which would force it on our inspection. 


‘‘ Heaven’s sovereign spares all beings but himself, 
That hideous sight, a naked human heart” 


and the veil that we owe to the mercy of heaven, should not 
rashly be rent asunder by the malice of man. 

Lord Byron has been at some pains to disclaim all identity 
with his hero, and we are willing to take him at his word; but 
the striking resemblance between the features of what he advan- 
ces in frofiria persona, and what he expresses bv his characters, 
somewhat impeaches his credit. Be this as it may, we delieve 
the effect of the “ Childe” was, to leave on its readers, friends as 
well as foes, a feeling of dissatisfaction with the hero, the author, 
and themselves. Of the gross impieties of that work, we say nothing, 
as they have been sufficiently exposed in the journals of the no- 
ble author’s own nation; nor have the impurities of his later 
productions escaped the public justice, that should ever fall on of- 
fences of which genius, instead of being a palliative, is an aggrava- 
tion. Of Childe Harold we expected to see no more, but he now 
reappears, and we are sorry to say, utterly unchanged by time or 
circumstance since we last met him, Far from advancing, he 
seems to have retrograded in interest; and—spite of the dexterous 
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interweaving of matters personal to the writer with the musings of 
his Harold, we are but little moved. Perhaps the very frequency 
with which this occurs has defeated its own designs. Sorrow, 
like piety, we know to be a sacred and secluded thing; it shuns, 
rather than solicits, notice, and seems eager to recal even its in- 
advertent complainings. Even bodily privations—the most af- 
fecting of all calamities, because obvious to all, might repel our 
pity if the subject of perpetual lamentation; and Milton’s allu- 
sion to his blindness, and that of Cowper to his awful mental 
malady, would, by too constant repetition, harden rather than 
excite our sympathies. The example of his favourite, Jean Jacques, 
might have taught this lesson to the noble author. Under a 
sense of real or supposed injury, to renounce his kind, and hide 
his miseries with himself from society, was natural and therefore, 
touching. Far be it from us to judge lightly of such suffering, 
because possibly visionary. Whether actual or imaginary in its 
cause, it was real in its effect on the individual, and as such com- 
mands our commiseration. All we would remark is, that he 
did not raise the spectre of his griefs in every page like the au- 
thor before us, till we most heartily exclaim with Denmark’s 


heir, 
** Rest, rest poor ghost.” 


Enough, and perhaps the reader may think—too much, of 
character—let us come now to diction. The radical and reigning 
defects of lord Byron’sstyle are its inflation and obscurity—the latter 
being in some degree, a necessary consequence of the former; 
and both together forming more than a match for any ordinary 
reader. Nothing can supply the want of perspicuity in prose or 
verse; but the absence of this quality is more severely felt in the 
latter style of composition where we are unwilling that a recrea- 
tion should be converted into a task. Inno department of the 
muse is this a pardonable fault, except the lyric and dramatic, 
and there only because the instrument in the one case, and the 
action in the other may supply the defect of the bard. In all 
other instances, obscurity is a defect, and one of which this canto 
affords so many specimens that we select the following only be- 
cause among the earliest, to gratify the amateurs of the occult. 
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‘- Tis to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense, that we endow 

With form one fancy, gaining as we give, 

The life we image, even as I do now. 

What am I! Nothing; but not so art thou, 

Soul of my thought! with whom I treasure earth, 
Invisible byt gazing as I glow, 

Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 

And feeling still with thee in my crush’d feelings dearth.” 


And again, 


‘¢ What deep wounds ever clos’d without a scar? 

The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal to wear, 

That which disfigures it; and they who war, 
With their own hopes, and have been vanquish’d, bear 
Silence, but not submission; in his lair, 

Fix’d passion holds his breath, until the hour 

Which shal] atone for years! none need despair: 

It came, it cometh, and will come,—the power 

To punish or forgive—in one we shall be slower.” 


Slower than what? We do not assert, that these stanzas, and 
many such as these, have absolutely no meaning;—we say only, 
it is not sufficiently apparent for the purposes of poetry, and that 
those who readily, and without much reflection, divine it, may 
venture with encouraging anticipations among the mysticisms of 
Jacob Bemen. 

On the whole, however, we suspect lord Byron has found it 
for his interest to adopt this manner. Opinions and sentiments 
but half revealed may serve as a test of public taste; and accord- 
ing to the reception of these “ ambiguous givings out,” may, their 
future development be pursued or renounced. “Hid under the 
hieroglyphic of an inuendo, uch may safely be hazzarded, which 
jt were indiscreet to divulge; and hence we may account for what 
else might be unaccountable—how misses can read to their ma- 
mas, and quote to their admirers, the Turkish tales of the writer 
without hesitation, and how grave matrons to whose offspring 
the works of Goéthe, Godwin, or Rousseau are sealed books, can 
introduce and recommend to their acquaintance a far.more per- 
nicious companion. But danger, it will be remembered, is not 
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the less danger for being concealed. The mine to which a match 
has been laid, will inevitably explode under the tread of a pas- 
senger, though he may have ventured on it once and again with- 
out injury. Lord Byron is sufficiently intimate with human nature 
to know that the eguivogues in which he deals, will accomplish 
his purpose surely, however slowly. If the writer draw but the 
outline, the reader will ultimately fill it up. Let a meaning he 
hinted, and there is always a powerful ally within, to interpret 
the whispering of the tempter without. The asp once applied, 
there is no necessity of renewing the application; the venom may 
confidently be trusted to work its own way. 

We mentioned as another characteristic of his lordship, a 
destitution, perhaps disdain of the grace of simplicity. All is 
inflated, extravagant, and hyperbolical. There is no resting- 
place for the feelings, where one may stop and take breath before 
he proceeds. The author breathes only in an atmosphere of ex- 
aggeration, and you must go on and faint not, respiring as he 
does—if you can. Now this is evidently artificial, and therefore, 
repels sympathy. Jt cannot be natural. No man can exist long 
in a perpetual fever; or, if an illustration drawn from disease 
befits not our poet, the sea itself—no unworthy, emblem of his 
impetuous genius, is not always “at the flood.” One example 
may suffice in support of the charge—-it is where his lordship is 
about to describe the impressions common to all who have ever 
visited the summits of a lofty mountain; the unuttered, unuttera- 
ble reflections, or rather the suspension of all reflection, when, as 
has been finely observed, “ we rather feel than think.” Behold 


how this natural and simple emotion is bloated into bombast in 
the following stanza:— 


*¢ Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak. 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 
And that one word were light’ning, I would speak; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.” 
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The flaming sword of Angantyr himself, as it figures in 
Runic mythology, never had more pomp and circumstance at- 
tending its interment, than has this shadowy brand of lord Byron! 
Perhaps there is no modern writer of similar dimensions so wor- 
thy a place in the next edition of Scriblerus. Poetical enthusiasm 
must be kept within the bounds of nature; at any rate we do 
not think lord Byron is one of the eagle-pinioned tribe who can 


Soar through the trackless bounds of space 


and indulge in those fine phrenzies which are impervious to ordi- 
nary capacities. ; 

The ensuing lines are in far better taste, and exhibit, we 
think, our author’s happiest manner, both in the delineation of a 
tranquil and of a troubled scene. 


“ Clear, placid Leman, thy contrasted lake, 

With the wide world I dwell in, is a thing 

Which warns me with its stillness to forsake 

Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail isas a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction; once I loved 

Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 

Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 

That I, with stern delights should e’er have been so moved.” 


And now, 


‘“‘ The sky is changed!—and such a change! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wond’rous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along 

From peak to peak the ratt’ling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers from her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud.” 


The illustrations that follow, though their force is, perhaps, 
weakened by extension, are strikingly appropriate, and possess 
great poetical beauty. 


‘* They mourn, but smile at length; and, smiling, mourn: 
The tree will wither, long before it fall; 
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The hull drives on, tho’ mast and sail be torn; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the wall 

In massy hoariness; the ruin’d wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone; 

The bars survive, the captive they enthral; 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on.” 


Among his descriptions of Alpine scenery, lord Byron has paid 
a just tribute to the memory of that Julia, who gave to a former 
age an example of self devotedness, similar to that, which the 
French revolution has afforded in our own time, and whose filial 
piety recals to our remembrance, the memorable words of the 
daughter of Malesherbes to her more fortunate companion:— 
“ you have the glory of saving your father, and I have the conso- 
lation to die with mine!”’ 

We passed over the stanzas relating to Waterloo; for Scott 
and Southey have traversed the ground before, and the public by 
this time have “ supped full with horrors.” A more unreproved 
banquet as well as unexpected, is furnished in the 57th and 58th 
pages. The sketches of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Gibbon, are 
given with much discrimination and strength of outline, so as to 
excite in us the fervent wish that lord Byron might no longer em- 
ploy his pencil in caricaturing ideal Harolds, but rather exercise 
its skill on a gallery of portraits from real characters. 

Of the minor faults in this canto, may be mentioned a more 
frequent ruggedness of versification than we recollect to have 
before witnessed in its author. Examples are not wanting of that 
petty play of fancy, which, for want of a more definite term, is 
styled conceit; and the thing signified, together with its sign, 
would azree better with a structure of verse formed, lixe that of 
Leigh Hunt, on the Italian model. There are instances of tau- 
tology, as, “ wild-bewildered,;’’ of expletive, where “ Brunswick 
did hear;’’ and of the obsolete, like “ sheen,” “ dient,” &c. which 
are neither useful nor ornamental. These, indeed, are trifles; 
if any thing can justly be so classed in a writer of celebrity, 
whose blemishes are far more easily imitated than his beauties. 
That the works of lord Byron contain beauties, both of thought 
and expression, is not denied. They certainly do; but unless 
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finer and more frequent than those of any other—which they cer- 
tainly do not—their evil is more than a counterpoise to their good, 
and leaves them little claim to rank with their less exceptionable 
cotemporaries. Fortunately for the lovers of English poetry, 
the present, beyond any preceding era, has adorned the United 
Kingdom with a cluster of poets, whose lives and writings re- 
flect mutual lustre on each other. In the north, beside the lofty 
strains of their dramatic muse, we have the bold and beautiful 
imagination of Campbell, with’the elevation of an angel and the 
tenderness of a man; and Scott, whose varied and mellifluous ver- 
sification is glowing with the prismatic colours, and like the 
mists of the Highlands, embodying a spirit. In England; the 
claimants crowd upon our memory—Montgomery, whose lips 
seem to be purified by a living spark from the altar, like those 
of the bard whom he most resembles in his fervours of piety and 
patriotism;— Wordsworth the philosophy of whose rural reveries, 
if not always intelligible is often affecting; and Southey, whose 
protean genius through all its transformations, whether as a Bri- 
tish druid, or a Spanish chronicler, an Arabian Dervise, or an 
Indian Bramin, is constantly followed with delight and admiration! 


Visions of glory spare the aching sight! 


We have considered lord Byron as a poet only—as such only, 
we should wish to regard him; but he has chosen to obtrude Aimself 
upon us by combining the memoirs of the man with the minstrelsy 
of the writer. It has been usual for matrimonial dissention to 
confine itself to the family-hearth, for the sole edification and 
amusement of children and domestics,—and the world without 
was never the wiser. But such guarded decorums were only 
for plebeians; and the quarrels of lords and ladies, like those of 
Olympian Deities are to agitate a universe. The names of lord and 
lady Byron have been “ hung on high” by the gazettes of Europe, 
and,—thanks to the invention of letters and the facilities of com- 
merce, they seem to be destined to attain similar “¢ bad eminence,”’ 
in our own distant republic. We should have passed them by, 
however, with mingled feelings of pity, contempt, and indigna- 
tion, did not the present production contain references and con- 
fessions, that call for more decided animadversion. That lord 
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Byron should avow his contempt for “ church links,” and his pre- 
ference of “ unwed” love, excites no surprise; being perfectly in 
accordance ith all his former writings, in which love is constantly 
represented as an_ instinct rather than a sentiment, and where we 
discover not even one instance of any other than an illicit connec- 
tion. Love, to his lordship’s taste, must be lawless as his Cor- 
sair, or licentious as his Giaour; and, to do him justice, he seems 
as incapable of feigning as of feeling the comforts of a legitimate 
attachment. Here, then, in itself considered, was no matter for 
astonishment. The wonder is, only, how a poem containing such 
sentiments would be prefaced and concluded with a direct address 
to his daughter--an infant daughter! Should the passage in 
question ever meet her eye, surely it will be obliterated by her 
tears! Those whom the majesty of heaven could not arrest, have 
sometimes been awed by the innocence of infancy—but we grow 
solemn. Cumberland dedicated his works to his daughter, sir 
Philip Sydney, to his sister, Mr. Roscoe, to his wife:-—for they 
were calculated to excite no glow but that of grateful exultation. 
Even Wilkes, in his poetic trifles that have a similar designation, 
breathes nothing but refinement. Should lord Byron ever ad- 
dress another poem to his child, may it be such as she can read 
without a blush for her unworthy parent. | 

The minor poems attached to this volume had not been pub- 
lished when these remarks were written, and we have already 
occupied so many pages that we shall not trespass any longer on 
the reader, than to acknowledge, that this canto contains some 
just reflections, and much moralizing truth. But these expres- 
sions, from so polluted a source, are to us, we confess, only less 
disgusting than the effrontery with which their opposites are as 
frequently avowed,—and forcibly remind us of De /a Bonde’s 
Prophecy concetning Rousseau. 


“ And in those days there shall come a fikilosofiher, preaching 


from the borders of a lake. And when he talks about virtue and 


morality, no one shall be able to discover what is either virtue or 


morality.” 
1 rien. 3R 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


GENERAL WasHINGTON TO Francis Hopkinson, Esa. 
Mount Vernon, 16th May, 1875.* 


Dear Sir, + al 


In for a penny, in for a pound, is an old adage—-I am so 
hackneyed to the touches of the painter’s pencil, that I am now 
altogether at their beck, and sit like patience on a monument 
whilst they are delineating the lines of my face. 

I+ isa proof among many others of what habit and custom 
may effect.—At first, I was as impatient at the request, and as 
restive under the operation, as a colt is of the saddle-—The next 
time, I submitted very reluctantly, but with less flouncing,—now, 
no dray moves more readily to the thill, than I to the painter’s 
chair.—It may easily be conceived therefore that I yielded a rea- 
dy acquiescence to your request, and to the views of Mr. Pine. 

Letters from England, recommendatory of this gentleman. 
came to my hands previous to his arrival in America—not only 
as an artist of acknowledged eminence, but as one who had dis- 
covered a friendly disposition towards this country—for which, it 
seems, he had been marked. 

It gave me pleasure to hear from you—I shall always feel 
an interest in your happiness—and with Mrs. Washington’s com- 
pliments and best wishes joined to my own, for Mrs. Hopkinson 
and yourself, > 

I am—Dear Sir, 
your most obedient and affectionate 
Humble Servant 


Go. WasHINGTON. 
Francis Hopkinson, Esgr. 


Sail 


Mr. Apams To Governor Buttock. 
Philadelphia, July \st, 1776. 

Dear SIR, : 
Two days ago I received your favour of May Ist. 
greatly disappointed, sir, in the information you gave me, that 





I was 


* For the original of this letter, the editor is indebted to his friend Joseph 
Hopkinson, Esq. M. C.—the elder son of the gentleman to whom it is addressed. 
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you should be prevented from revisiting Philadelphia. I had 
flattered myself with hopes of your joining us soon, and not only 
affording us the additional strength of your abilities and fortitude, 
but enjoying the satisfaction of seeing a temper and conduct here, 
somewhat more agreeable to your wishes, than those which pre- 
vailed when you were here before. But I have since been infor- 
med, that your countrymen have done themselves the justice to 
place you at the head of their affairs, a station in which you may 
perhaps render more essential service to them, and to America, 
than you could here. 

There seems to have been a great change in the sentiments 
of the colonies, since you left us, and I hope that a few months 
will bring us all to the same way of thinking. 

This morning is assigned for the greatest debate of all 
A declaration that these colonies are free and independent states, 
has been reported by a committee, appointed some weeks ago for 
that purpose, and this day, or to-morrow, is to determine its fate.— 
May heaven prosper the new born republic, and make it more 
glorious than any former republics have been! 

The small-pox has ruined the American army in Canada, 
and of consequence the American cause.—A series of disasters 
has happened there, partly owing I fear to the indecision at Phila- 
delphia, and partly to the mistakes or misconduct of our officers 
in that department. But the small-pox, which infected every man 
we sent there, completed our ruin, and compelled us to evacuate 
that important pruvince.—We must, however, regain it some time 





or other. 

My countrymen have been more successful at sea, in dri- 
ving all the men of war completely out of Boston harbour, and 
in making prizes of a great number of transports and other ves- 
‘sels. 

We are in daily expectation of an armament before New- 
York, where, if it comes, the conflict must be bloody. The ob- 
ject is great which we have in view, and we must expect a great 
expense of blood to obtain it. But we should always remember, 
that a free constitution of civil government cannot be purchased 
at too dear a rate, as there is nothing, on this side the new Jeru- 
‘salem, of equal importance to mankind. 
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It is a cruel reflection, that a little more wisdom, a little 
more activity, or a little more integrity, would have preserved us 
Canada, and enabled us to suppurt this trying conflict, at a less 
expense of men and money. But irretrievable miscarriages ought 
to be lamented no further, than to enable and stimulate us to dd 
better in future. 

Your colleagues, Hall and Gynn, are here in good health 
and spirits, and as firm as you yourself could wish them. Present 
my compliments to Mr. Houstoun. Tell him, the colonies will 
have republics for their yovernments, let us lawyers, and your* 
divine, say what we will. 

I have the honour to be, 
with great esteem. and respect, sir, 
your sincere friend and most humble servant, 
Joun ADAMs. 
His excellency Archibald Butlock, E29. of Georgia. 


Mr. Apams To Mr. Coase. : 
, Philadelphia, July \st, 1776. 
DEAR SIR, 

Your favour by the post this morning gave me much plea- 
sure, but the generous and unanimous vote of your convention 
gave me much more. It was brought into congress this morn- 
ing, just as we were entering on the great debate. That debate 
took up most of the day, but it was an idle mispense of time, for 
nothing was said but what had been repeated and hackneyed, in 
that room, before an hundred times, for six months past. 

In the committee of the whole the question was carried in 
the affirmative, and reported to the house —A colony desired it 
to be postponed until to-morrow, when it will pass by a great ma- 
jority, perhaps with almost unanimity; yet I cannot promise this, 
because one or two gentlemen may possibly be found, who will 
vote point blank against the known and declared sense of their 
constituents. Maryland, however, I have the pleasure to inform 


‘you, behaved well.—Paca, generously and nobly. 


* Zubly. 
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Alas Canada! we have found misfortune and disgrace in 
that quarter—Evacuated at last—Transports arrived at Sandy- 
Hook, from whence we may expect an attack in a short time, upon 
New-York or New-Jersey;—and our army not so strong as we 
could wish. The militia of New-Jersey and New- “Englert not 
so ready as they ought to be. 

The Romans made it a fixed rule never to send or receive 
ambassadors, to treat of peace with their enemies while their af- 
fairs were in an adverse or disastrous situation. There was a 
generosity and magnanimity in this, becoming freemen. It flow- 
ed from that temper and those principles which alone can pre- 
serve the freedom of a people. It is a pleasure to find our Ameri- 
cans of the’same temper. It is a good symptom, foreboding a 
good end. 

If you imagine that I expect this declaration will ward off 
calamities from this country, you are mistaken. A bloody con- 
flict we are destined to endure.—This has been my opinion from 
the beginning. You will certainly remember my decided opinion 
was, at the first congress, when we found that we could not agree 
upon an immediate non-exportation, that the contest could not be 
settled without bloodshed, and that if hostilities should once com- 
mence, they would terminate in an incurable animosity between 
the two countries. - Every political event since the 19th of April, 
1775, has confirmed me in this opinion. 

If you imagine that I flatter myself with happiness and hal- 
cyon days, after a separation from Great Britain, you are mistaken 
again. I don’t expect that our new governments will be so quiet 
as I could wish, nor that happy harmony, confidence, and affec- 
tion, between the colonies, that every good American ought to 
study, labour, and pray for, a long time. But freedom is a coun- 


terbalance for poverty, discord, and war, and more. It is your 


hard lot and mine to be called into life, at such a time;—yet even 
these times have their pleasures. 
I am your friend and servant, 
Joun Apams 


Mr, Caen, 
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504 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.--ANECDOTES OF CHINESE WOMEN: 


Tue anecdote of the Spanish monarch whose life was sacri- 
ficed to etiquette, by his refusal to move from the fire is familiar 
to most of our readers. The following anecdotes are translated from 
the Lye Nyv, or Illustrious Womeny—a Chinese work containing 


anecdotes of females, in that country, written 2000 years ago, a 
copy of which I found in the library of our Philosophical Society. 


Cham vang, king of Tsa, going abroad on a party of pleasure, 
carried along with him one of his wives, a daughter of the king 
of 7Z'si. One day, when he had left her on a pretty little island, 
on the banks of the great river Kyang, he received news, that the 
water had suddenly risen very high. Upon this, he immediately 
despatched some lords, to bring the princess from the place she 
was then in. These lords went post-haste to the princess, to de- 
sire her to make all the speed she could out of the island, and to 
repair to the place where the king was, and whither they had or- 
ders to conduct her. ‘ When the king calls for one,” answered 
she, ‘he gives his seal to those whom he sends. Have you the 
seal?” They replied that “ the fear least the water should over- 
take you, made us set out in haste, and neglect that precaution.” 
* Then you must return,” said the princess, “ for I shall not follow 
you without it.” They represented that it would be impossible to 
return in time. “ Isee plainly,” said she, “ that by following you, 
I save my life, and by remaining here, I perish. But to pass over 
a matter of such importance, that I may escape death, woula be 
to fail in fidelity and courage at the same time. Itis much better 
to die.” The story goes on to relate thatthe princess and all her 
attendants were drowned, and that the king regretted her mighti- 
ly, but he admired her constancy and fidelity. 

A similar anecdote is told, inthe same book, of Pei, the daugh- ° 
ter of Swen hong, king of Lei, who refused to leave a house which 
was on fire, until at least two maids of honour could be found; and 
she fell a victim to her love of the rites, as the expression is. It 
seems to be a point of honour among them not to marry a second 
time: one lady seems to be quite mortified that grief had not sum- 
moned her to follow her husband immediately, and another, who 
was remarkable for her beauty, cut off her nose in order to put 
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an endto the importunity of her sovereign, and was only pre- 
vented from cutting her throat by her affection for her son. The 
king loaded her with honours, and gave her the title of kang king. 


—P 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CONDITION OF THE POOR IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. O,tpscHooL, 

The deep and decided attention that has of late been given 
in this city, to the institution and support of all sorts of benevolent 
societies—seems at length almost to have suggested the question, 
whether it is not one of these fashionable whims that for a sea- 
son attracts every thing into its vortex—or whether there is really 
such an increase of virtuous feeling, or christian principle, that 
we are sincerely desirous to mitigate all the evils of human life— 
and do unto all men, as we would, that they should do unto us. 
But be this as it may, it has certainly become a prevailing opi- 
nion, that—“ the number and variety of benevolent associations 
now supported in Philadelphia, together with the legal provision 
made for the poor, have created a dependance which not only in- 
creases pauperism at home, but invites the idle and worthless 
from neighbouring counties and states, entitling our city to the 
character, and entailing upon it the consequences of an Empori- 
um of Beggars” and “that a necessity exists for a radical 
change in the present mode of administering charitable assist- 
ance.’ This is the language of a number of respectable citi- 
zens, who have recently held several meetings—have deliberated 
on the business, and finally have resolved, to “ organize a society 
solely for the amelioration of the condition of the poor, and re- 
moving or fireventing the causes that froduce mendicity.” 

In the enumeration of these causes, the committee of su- 
perintendance, in their report above quoted, take notice of the 
migration of “ the idle and worthless into our city.” 

The great variety of employments for labourers, which so 
large a place affords, the number of house servants which our 
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habits make necessary to us, and the high wages we give to them, 
encourage those to come hither, who, unwilling to work any 
where, are ever ready to go where they can find bread with the 
least possible exertion. Many bring with them large families of 
children to play in the streets all summer, and shiver in rags, 
over their embers in the winter. 

Perhaps it is not possible entirely to prevent this destruc- 
tive inundation—but the seciety will, no doubt be led to inquire, 
how far it may be made less distressing to us, and less ruinous 
to individuals. 

This at least is obvious, that if these people could by any 
means be compelled to place their children in families, where 
they would be trained up to moral order and future usefulness— 
one source of vice and poverty would certainly be abridged. But 
there is another evil occasioned by this deplorable increase of 
our population—which it will be still more difficult for any sys- 
tem of reform to control. The houses of these people are the 
theatres of disorderly assemblages of idle servants—they are the 
receptacles of the goods purloined from our kitchens, for the sup- 
ply of their expensive amusements—and they are the retreats to 
which they fly, when from laziness or caprice they abandon their 
places. But when we mention our sufferings from the profligacy 
of servants—every one shrinks appalled from the magnitude of 
the subject! It is a Colossus that no effort either meral or physi- 
cal, will dare to encounter. We are like the countryman who 
prayed to Hercules, but never thought of putting his own shoul- 
ders to the wheel! Why are we thus shamefully inactive?—does 
any one question the necessity for a serious consideration of the 
subject?—Every family, and almost every individual is smarting 
under the affliction! Have they societies in England for the en- 
couragement of good servants—and are we willing to be behind 
them in any commendable project? Or, are we destitute of pow- 
er? Let us make the experiment. The multitude and extent of 
our improvements attest our ability—and the happy result of re- 
solute and persevering endeavours can never be foreseen. Suc- 
cess, would abundantly reward us—and he who is instrumental 
in procuring such a reform will deserve the civic crown indeed? 

PATRICIA. 
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BEDFORD MINERAL SPRINGS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
( With an engraving.) 


‘Srnce the accidental discovery of the Bedford Mineral 
Springs, in 1804, their reputation has been gradually increasing: 
every successive year furnishes some new fact, by which their 
value, in the treatment of diseases, is becoming more important, 
and their usefulness more extensive. The active properties of 
the waters, their mountainous situation, the purity of the air, and 
the healthiness of the region around them, are sure pledges, that 
their celebrity will be permanent, if not progressive: and that 
they will long justify the estimation in which they are held by 
the public. 

The situation of these springs, and the neighbouring scenery, 
have been described in our journal for June 1811. The writer 
of that article gave a partial analysis of the waters; and enume- 
rated most of the diseases, in which it has proved useful. 

In that paper it is conjectured, that the two springs, which 
rise contiguous are of the same origin. It has been ascertained 
that those fountains differ in temperature and chymical proper- 
ties. The south spring, or Fletcher’s, as it is now usually called, 
is four degrees colder than the principal spring; containing less 
iron, and operating more easily and mildly, as a laxative; giving 
less excitement to the vascular system, and therefore, to be pre- 
ferred, in certain states of the body. 


The Sulphur Spring, which is about fifty perches east of the 
main fountain, is not yet reclaimed from the creek, in which it 
rises; but this labour will soon be accomplished. | 


In addition to these, a very pure, and strong chalybeate spring* 
has been discovered, and opened for use, two miles distant from 
those already described. It rises east of Bedford in the same 


* On opening this fountain, a complete skeleton of the Mammoth was 
discovered amongst the mineral deposits of the spring, about four feet 
under the surface—one of the jaw- bones of which remains neatly entire,> 
and is deposited in the academy at Bedford, for the inspection of the 
curious. The remaining parts of the skeleton, became immediately de - 
composed, on being exposed to the action of the air. 
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valley, and is connected with the boarding-houses by a pleasant 
road. 

Hence it appears, that in the neighbourhood of Bedford, 
situate on the great Pennsylvgnia turnpike-road, now making 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, there are four medicinal springs 
of very active, but different ingredients; three of which, it is as- 
certained, are of the first importance, in the cure of chronic dis- 
eases; and it is believed that the fourth, when reclaimed, will be 
of equal value and interest. These springs are connected with 
the Atlantic and western cities and towns, by the great western 
road which passes through Bedford, along the southern extremity 
of Pennsylvania. Overthe most rugged parts of this road,a turnpike 
has been made; and it is believed, the whole of it will be com- 
pletely finished within two years. Ten miles of the roughest 
part of the road from Chambersburgh to Bedford, in which it 
crosses the North Mountain, has been graded, paved, and com- 
pleted, since the last bath season. 

In the last year, the proprietor of these springs, with his 
usual liberality, conveyed them to five managers, in trust for 
the public; empowering them to receive certain fees, for the use 
of the waters, which are to be expended in making convenient 
and elegant improvements for the accommodation of the visiters. 
Many valuable improvements have been made. In the early 
part of last summer, a large and elegant building, containing two 
ranges of plunging and shower baths for ladies and gentlemen, 
was erected. The managers are, at this time, erecting a large 
and commodious house, containing likewise, two ranges of warm 
baths, with steam machinery, for heating the water, which will 
be finished by the 10th of June next. 

The flat grounds contiguous, have been drained; and the 
inequalities are about to be Jevelled:—a considerable portion of 
these grounds will be enclosed by a fence, and improved by plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs—by walks, grass-plats, &c. These im- 
provements’wili be finished in June. In addition to the former 
boarding-house, the proprietor has erected a very large stone 
building, which will also be completed in June,—and he has en- 
gaged an active and intelligent gentleman, to superintend those 
n0uses. 
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The number of visiters, who had entered their names in the 
bath-book, in 1810, amounted to about three hundred: since that 
time, they have increased to five hundred and upwards, annually: 
the names of servants are not entered. The whole number, in- 
cluding servants, and those who escaped the vigilance of the bath- 
keeper, may be estimated at eight or nine hundred. 

The season begins about the middle of June, and continues 
until the middle of September; during which time, the houses at 
the springs, and in the town, are thronged with strangers from all 
parts of the union. 

Since the description of the Bedford Mineral Springs was 
published in the Port Folio, in 1811, it has been ascertained that 
the water of the principal spring contains, in each pint, fifteen 
grains of magnesia, five grains of iron and sulphur, and six grains 
of calcareous earth: the proportions of the acid have not been 
discovered; but it is found that the water contains sulphuric, mu- 
riatic, and carbonic acids:—of the latter, a very small portion. © 

It was the design of the managers, to have had the waters of 
the various springs accurately analyzed, before this time; but all 
the springs not being in preparation, they have deferred it until 
a future day, when their analysis shall be given to the public. 








CODE NAPOLEON.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Napoleon Code has been turned into verse, so that the French student 
may now have both rhyme and reason in the same volume. The following 
specimen will satisfy the curious. 

Title Préliminaire. De la publication, des effets et de l’ap- 
plication des Lois en général. 


ARTIOLE PREMIER. 


La loi recoit partout son exécution, 

Quand le Prince en a fait la promulgation. 
Dans chaque lieu Francais la loi sera connue, 

Dés que la yoix du Prince y sera parvenue. 
Cette voix est censée acquérir sa valeur, 

Dans le département ou siége )’7Empereur, 
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Un jour aprés celui qu’elle s’est fait entendre; 
Dans les autres, il faut, aprés ce jour, attendre 
Autant de fois un jour que le département, 
A partir du chief-lieu, sera de fois distant 
Du siége impérial, de dix myriamétres 
(Vingt fois la lieue ancienne, aux yeux des geometres.) 
2. Par la loi, l’avenir est lui seul embrassé: 
La loi ne produit point d’effet sur le passé. 
3. I] n’est aucun moyen qui libére affranchisse 
Des lois de stireté, de celles de police 
Quiconque est habitant de l’Empire Frangais. 
La loi de ce pays régit par ces effets 
Tout immeuble, et ce)ui que |’etrangere posséde. 
. Fat-il chez l’etranger, le Francais soumis céde 
Aux loix determinant avec stabilité 
Des personnes, |’état et la capacité. 


4. Pourront étre accusés de deni de justice, 

Les juges refusant de remplir leur office, 

Sous le pretexte vain on que la loix se tait, 

Ou n’a qu’un sens obscur, ou qu’un texte in complet. 


5. Ils ne peuvent porter en jugeant une affaire, 
Un statut général, ou bien réglémentaire. 

6. Aux lois d’ordre et de mceurs, chacun se soumettra; 
Par des conventions, nul n’y dérogera. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Process of bleaching old books and copifier-flate firints which are 
become yellow by age, smoke, Sc. 


Take off the binding of the book, unsew the book and sepa- 
rate the leaves, place them in a shallow leaden pan, with slips of 
common window-glass interposed between them, so that the leaves 
lie horizontally without touching each other. Or a better method 
is the following:—make a wooden frame of about the sizé of the 
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leaves to be bleached, and having placed upon it the slips of 
glass, let the leaves be placed upon the glass perpendicularly, 
about a line distant from each other. This being done, pour 
into the vessel the bleaching liquid, which is made by dissolving 
one part by weight of oxymuriate of lime in four parts of warm 
water, and suffer the articles to be immersed in it for twenty- 
four hours: it may then be rinsed in soft water. By this process 
the paper will acquire a whiteness superior to what it originally 
possessed. All ink-spots, if any were present, will be removed; 
but oil and grease spots are not effaced by it—Copper-plate 
prints bleach more easily than letter-press. 
How to fireserve the eyese—general rules for the choice of sfec- 
tacles,and method of judging under what circumstances the 
eyesight may be assisted by glasses. 


1. Never sit for any length of time either in absolute gloom, 
or exposed to a blaze of light. The reason on which this rule is 
founded, proves the impropriety of going hastily from one ex- 
treme to the other, whether of darkness or of light, and shows 
us that a southern aspect is improper for those whose sight is 
weak and tender. . 

2. Avoid reading small print, and straining the eyes by look- 
ing at minute objects. 

3. Do not read in the dusk, nor, if the eyes be disordered, 
by candle-light. Happy those who learn this lesson betimes, and 
begin to preserve their sight before they are reminded by pain 
of the necessity of sparing it. The frivolous attention to a quar- 
ter of an hour of the evening, has cost numbers the perfect and 
comfortable use of their eyes for many years: the mischief is 
effected imperceptibly, and the consequences are inevitable. 

4. Do not permit the eyes to dwell on glaring objects, more 
particularly on first waking in a morning: the sun should not of 
course be suffered to shine in the room at that time, and a mode- 
rate quantity of light only be admitted. It is easy to see that, 
for the same reasons, the furniture, walls, and other objects of a 
bed-room, should not be altogether of a white or glaring colour: 
indeed those whose eyes are weak, would find considerable advau- 
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tage in having green for the furniture and prevailing colour of 
their bed-chamber. Nature confirms the propriety of this fact; 
for the light of the day comes on by slow degrees, and green is 
the universal colour which she presents to our eyes. 

5. Those individuals who are rather long-sighted, should 
accustom themselyes to read with less light, and with the book 
somewhat nearer to the eye than what they naturally like; 
while others, that are rather short-sighted, should use them’elves 
to read with the book as far off as possible. By these means 
both will improve and strengthen their sight, while a contrary 
course increases its natural imperfections. 

From whatever causes the decay of sight arises, an attentive 
consideration of the following rules will enable any one to judge 
for himself, when his eye-sight may be assisted or preserved by 
the use of proper glasses. 

1. When we are obliged to remove small objects to a con- 
siderable distance from the eye in order to see them distinctly. 

2. If we find it necessary to get more light than formerly; 
as, for instance, to place the candle between the eye and the 
object. 

3. If on looking at and attentively considering a near object, 
it fatigues the eye and becomes confused, or if it appears to have 
a kind of dimness or mist before it. 

4. When the letters of a small print are seen to run into 
each other, and hence, by looking steadfastly on them, appear 
double or treble. 

5. If the eyes are so fatigued by a little exercise, that we 
are obliged to shut them from time to time, so as to relieve 
them by looking at different objects. 

When all these circumstances concur, or any of them sepa- 
rately takes place, it will be necessary to seek assistance from 
glasses, which will ease the eyes, and in some degree check their 
tendency to become worse: whereas if they be not assisted in 
time, the weakness will be considerably increased, and the eyes 
be impaired by the efforts they are compelled to exert. 

It is therefore evident that spectacles can only be said to be 
preservers of the sight, or recommended as such, to those whose 
eyes are actually beginning to fail; and that it would be as absurd 
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to advise the use of spectacles to those who feel none of the fore- 

going inconveniencies, as it would be for a man in health to use 

crutches to save his legs. 

Process of removing sfiots of oil and grease from books and 
firints. 


After having gently warmed the paper soiled with grease, 
wax, oil, or any other fatty body whatever, take out as much as 
possible of it by means of blotting-paper; then dip a small brush 
in rectified oil of lemons or turpentine,* previously warmed, and 
draw it gently over both sides of the paper, which must be care- 
fully kept warm. This operation may be repeated as many 
times as the quantity of the fat body imbibed by the paper, or the 
thickness of the paper, may render necessary. “When the greasy 
substance is entirely removed, recourse may be had to the follow- 
ing method to restore the paper to its former whiteness, if not 
completely restored by the first process:—dip another brush in a 
mixture of one part by bulk, of sulphuric ether, and two of alco- 
hol, and draw it in like manner over the place that was stained, 
and particularly reund the edges, to remove the border that may 
still exist as a stain. By employing these means, with proper 
caution, the spots will totally disappear; the paper will resume 
its original whiteness; and if the process has been employed on a 
paper written on with common ink, or printed with printer’s ink 
it will experience no alteration. 


— 


RURAL ECONOMY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“ The husbandman that laboureth, must be first partaker.” 
2. Tim. 
ExPrerience has fully demonstrated in Europe, as well as in 
our own country, that change of seed is highly advantageous. 
Wheat certainly degenerates if constantly sown in the same soil. 
Benefit would result from changing seed, even from one neigh- 
bouring farm to another, but still greater utility would be appa- 


* The article sold in the shops under the name of scowring drops, is 
nothing else than oil of lemons. 
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rent if farmers remotely situated from each other, could be in- 
duced to make such exchanges. 

Sait has been very successfully used in Flanders, as a ma- 
nure for fax. The quantity employed, should be in like ratio 
with the seed sown. 


Some low lands, and swamps, are situate so remote from 
the outfall, as to render the difficulty and expense of cutting 
drains, a serious objection to making such lands useful. A late 
English writer proposes the application of the steam-engine, as a 
cheap, and certain mode for draining land.—This idea is worth 
consideration. 

Pastel, or woad has been cultivated without difficulty in 
New England. The colouring matter of this plant, is a good sub- 
stitute for indigo. A translation from the French of C. P. Las- 
teyrie’s treatise on the culture, preparation, history, and analysis 
of Pastel, has been published at Boston. The Agricultural So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, have a small quantity of woad-seed, to dis- 
tribute for experiment. 

Mangel wurtzel, or scarcity-root, is a beet of the largest spe- 
cies. It is in high repute in England, and is found to be well 
worth cultivation, by those who have grown it in this country. 
It.is an invaluable food for sheep. Cows are fond of its leaves 
in summer, and of its root in winter. It is as easily cultivated as 
Indian corn, and if our farmers would give it a fair trial, they 
would not hesitate to acknowledge its importance. ,, Seed may be 
obtained from our Agricultural Society. 

The caterpillar, and other insects that infest fruit-trees, may 
be destroyed by casting over the tree a few handsful of common 
ashes, in the morning before the dew is dissipated from the foliage, 
or after a shower of rain. The former is the preferable time. 

The practice of wrapping the stems of fruit-trees with bands 
of hay, or straw, as well as that of covering the trunk with oil, 
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should be abandoned; the exclusion of air from the tree, and clos- 
ing the pores of the bark, produce greater injury, than such 
treatment, is intended to prevent. 

It is ascertained by experiment that the greatest crops, and 
finest quality of potatoes, have been produced by covering the 
seed when planted with /itter, rather than to pursue the old cus- 
tom of manuring the ground with hot, or well rotted dung. 

The formation of societies for promoting the interests of ag- 
riculture in the counties, or other geographical divisions of every 
state in the union, would produce incalculable benefit to our 
country. An interchange of friendly offices, and correspondence 
between such associations, would unite the great body of hus- 
bandmen by ties, which the dignity and usefulness of their pro- 
fession, above all others, seem to require. Connected with secu- 
lar avocations, it would be difficult to conceive of a more inter- 
esting spectacle, than the farmers of a neighbourhood assem- 
bled to consult with each other, and impart information concern- 
ing the first of arts, upon the success of which all other arts 
depend; a department of human industry, which forms the basis 
of individual comfort, and national prosperity——The venerable 
president of the Philadelphia Society, for promoting agriculture, 
among his other various, and assiduous efforts to improve the 
husbandry of his country; has been instrumental in the establish- 
ment of several societies in different parts of the United States. 
One of those associations soon after it was organized, requested 
him to furnish a design for their seal;—aware that farty ani- 
mosity existed in the particular place, to a degree which he 
feared might prevent the hearty co-operation of many respectable 
men, he embraced the opportunity afforded him, for inculcating 
a most valuable lesson, by sending the society the following de- 
vice, and motto:—/ slough, around which these words were in- 
scribed.—“ THE PLOUGH IS OF NO PARTY, IT DIVIDES, BUT TO 
UNITE MORE CLOSELY.” 

VOL. Il. 3T 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from pr. 439.) 


Tue opinions of M. Schletzer as to the origin of the found- 
ders of the Russian empire have been combatted by a young 
scholar, M. Gustavus Ewers, member of the imperial academy 
of Russian antiquities, who endeavours to set up another hypo- 
thesis in an essay published at Riga in 1808. According to M. 
Ewers the founders of the Russian empire came from the south, 
and were Chazares, a Turcomanian nation. M. Schleetzer, 
junior, who treads in the steps of his father, and to whom we 
are also indebted for several learned works, has ably answered 
several of Mr. Ewer’s objections in giving an account of his 
essay in a weekly journal printed at Mittau in Courland. 

This ingenious critic (M. Schletzer jun.) has also recently 
(Dec. 1808) given proofs of his talents for history by a prize 
dissertation on the origin of the Sclavi, whe peopled Russia. 
His paper was adjudged by the imperial academy for Russian 
antiquities at Moscow to be the best, but the prize could not be 
awarded him consistently with the rules of the institution, the au- 
thor being himself a member. 

A man of genius, who has acquired great and deserved 
celebrity in a department of literature quite different from that 
of history, M. Kotzebue the dramatist, has suddenly started into 
the first rank among historians, by publishing in four volumes 
“ The Ancient History of Prussia,” Riga, 1808. This history 
commences with the most distant, or rather with the fabulous era 
of Prussia, and is regularly-carried through all the revolutions, 
down to the remarkable peace of Thorn in 1466. A period of 
sixty years ensuing, comprehending the peace of Warsaw, the 
Reformation, and the Secularisation of Prussia, to its subjugation 
by the knights of the Teutonic order, forms a new epoch in the 
history of Prussia, as it does in that of all Europe. M. Kotzebue 
has here undertaken to give a picture of the numerous important 
events which are connected with the annals of the whole of the 
north of Europe, and with those of Poland, Germany, and the 
Hanse Towns during the middle ages. It is our duty to state 
that his task is executed with that dignity, vigour, and graceful 
expression, which history requires. 

For several years past M. Kotzebue has been an inhabitant of 
the shores of the Baltic, and has been diligently employed in col- 
lecting materials for his work in the libraries and archives of 
the various towns and provinces, as well as of monasteries and 
private individuals in Prussia, Russia, Poland, and the Northern 
States. Every where he found the most precious documents, 
but at Konigsberg, chance threw in his way a treasure, which sur- 
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passed all the rest. The “ Archive Secréte” of the Teutonic 
order, which was shut against all former historians, was opened 
to him by accident; and in his preface he gives a sketch of its 
contents. It is sufficient to say that such a circumstance has 
given hima decided superiority over all his predecessors; and 
the manner in which he has availed himself of the abundant re- 
sources thus acquired has proved that like Corneille, Voltaire, 
Schiller, and others, M. Kotzebue is equally eminent as a histo- 
rian and as a dramatist. 

Switzerland, as most of our readers will recollect, has long 
since found a native historian of great merit in the person of 
Muller. On the continent his admirers are in the habit of com- 
paring him with Tacitus and Thucydides, and certainly the ma- 
jestic dignity of his style, the vigour of his portraits, the grandeur 
of his ideas, and the richness of his imagination authorize the 
comparison. But M. Muller has an advantage even over these 
ancient historians, which the circumstances of the times in which 
they lived prevented them from possessing, and this advantage is 
displayed in his laborious and profound researches into ancient 
records, which stand unrivalled in point of accuracy. The his- 
torian of Switzerland conducts the history of his country from the 
origin of the nation through all its alliances with France, Italy, 
and Germany, which renders his work an indispensable appendage 
to the history of these countries. 

The first four volumes of this valuable work were reprinted 
with considerable additions and alterations in 1806, and in 1808 
appeared the first part of vol. v. which commences with the rest- 
less life and unhappy end of the duke of Burgundy, Charles-le té- 
méraire, and brings us down to the end of the 15th century. The 
succeeding volumes will contain the history of the Reformation 
and of the events by which it was accompanied in Switzerland. 
How interesting it will be to see this important era treated by so 
great a master! 

As M. Muller’s writings have rendered this the Augustan age 
of literature in Switzerland, itis incumbent upon.us to mention a 
“‘ History of Theodoric and his Government” in 2 vols. by M. 
Hurter of Schaffhausen. It is a well written book, and augurs 
favourably of the author’s future career as a historian. 

We ought also to notice as a historical tract of considerable 
interest, “ An Attempt at a Diplomatic History of the ancient 
Constitution and Confederation of the three smaller Cantons.” It 
appeared at Zurich in 1808 on the occasion of a national festival, 
and is from the pen of M. Geldlin de Tiefenau. 

The voluminous “ History of Germany,” by the late M. 
Schmidt, has been brought to a conclusion by M. Milbiller. The 
last volume, which contains’ an alphabetical and a chronological 
table appeared at Ulm in 1868. ‘The entire work is divided into 
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two parts, viz. the ancient and modern history of Germany. The 
ancient part occupies five large volumes, and the modern seven- 
teen. M. Milbiller, who succeeded M. Schmidt with so much 
success, is also the author of a useful “ Abridgment of the His- 
tory of Germany.” 

We have it also in our power to announce the conclusion 
of the learned and judicious “ History of the Hanseatic League” 
by Professor Sartorius of Gottingen. The third volume, which 
appeared in 1809, brings us down tothe year 1669, which the 
author assigns as the termination, or rather the date of the last 
public act of a confederation, which had long proudly flourished 
among the contending nations of Europe, but which had been 
mahy years verging to its decline. A fourth volume, which has 
been announced, will merely contain the documents necessary to 
illustrate the work. 

The above ought to be regarded as one of those important 
works, which are calculated to throw the most valuable light on 
the history, the politics, and the commerce of the middle ages. 
The researches of M. Sartorius, are profound in the extreme: it 
is only necessary to cast the eye upon the notes and appendices 
to be satisfied with his diligence and learning. 

Another very useful work long ago proposed has been lately 
brought to a conclusion. This is M. Becker’s History of Lubeck, 
the capital of the Hanseatic Towns. It isa full and authentic 
history of the place, accompanied with abundance of explanatory 
documents and notes. The third and last volume in 4to appeared 
at Lubeck in 1806. 

A learned student of the university of Gottingen, but now 
attached to the library of the university of Griefswald in Swedish 
Pomerania, M. Ruhs, published (1803 and 1806) a History of 
Sweden, in 3 vols. 8vo. It is unquestionably the best account of 
that country extant, and forms part of the voluminous Universal 
History, published at Halle within these few years. 

Up tothe present time no good history of Hungary was to 
be found. Dr. Fessler, of considerable literary eminence in Ger- 
many, has obviated this complaint by an excellent work in 6 vols. 
Svo. It is particularly distinguished by comprehensive and en- 
lightened views, and bids fair to rank with the best historians of 
ancient or modern days. 

As connected with the history of Hungary, we find the follow- 
ing work published at Pest, in 1808, by Mr. James Ferdinand 
Miller: “ Epistole Imperatorum et Regum Hungariz Ferdinandi 
I. et Maximiliani II. ad suos in Porta Ottomanica Oratores Ant. 
Verantium. Franc. Zoy Anger Busbeck, All. Wyss, et Christoph. 
Teuffenbach, quas ex autographis edidit, &c.” 1 vol. 8vo. 

Since the year 1806 Baron Hormayr has been engaged in 
the publication of several volumes of a “ History of the Tyrol,” 
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Tubingen-Cotta. This ingenious and patriotic writer, who is also 
the author of the “ Austrian Plutarch,” has taken the celebrated 
Muller for his model in the present instance, and has followed the 
footsteps of his master with due success. The task of detailing 
the history of the brave Tyrolese, who from the earliest age, 
have been noted for their attachment to their religion, liberties 
and laws, could not have devolved upon a more competent author 
than Baron Hormayr. His acute and judicious criticisms on the 
earlier and fabulous part of their history do great honour to his 
learning and penetration. 

M. Mannert, one of the most laborious and learned adepts 
in history and geography, published in 1807, at Nuremberg, his 
valuable work on the remote periods of the history of the Bava- 
rian nation. It formsa large octavo volume. 

“ The History of Treves” by M. Wyttenbach of that city 
is amost useful work. Few places merit so much attention as 
Treves, in consequence of its being the rival of ancient Rome. 
The works of Brower and Hontheim are mere compilations, but 
M. Wyttenbach has had recourse to materials hitherto unknown. 
The first part of his work printed in 1807 contains the history of 
the ancient 7revirois, considered as a Gallo-belgic colony: the 
second, (1808) the state of Treves under the dominion of Rome; 
and the third (1809) under that of the Francs. The fourth and last 
volume (1810) contains the history of this city as forming a part 
of the Germanic empire, until its recent conquest and annexation 
to France. The work is full of plates. (Treves, Schrell, 4 
vols. 12mo. 

In 1806 there appeared a second edition of the “ History 
of the three last centuries;” by Professor Eichhorn of Gottingen, 
a work which will be found to be a most-excellent text-book for 
the study of modern history, abounding in ingenious and enlight- 
enced views of society and manners. 

Mr. Frederick Eichhorn the son of the above gentleman, 
and Professor of Jurisprudence at Franckfort on the Oder, has 
published the first volume of a “ History of the Constitution and 
Public Law of the empire of Germany.” This first volume goes 
no farther than the end of the ninth century. Besides the per- 
spicuity and accuracy of the inquiries it contains the present 
work of our young Jurist acquires additional interest from the 
passing events of the day. 
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POETRY.—POR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A SONG, 


Composed by one of the members of the Junior Class, and sung 
before the class at the inauguration of the hon. Isaac Parke 
ER, LL. D. as Royal Professor of Harvard University. 





Tune,— Mariners of England.” 


Haut peaceful shades of Harvard, 
Whose calm retreats among, 
The muse in Science’ fond embrace, 
Attunes the classic song; 
Oh, while around the cheerful board, 
Our hearts in friendship glow; 
To the Fame, of your name, 
Shall the song exulting flow; 
And Echo’s airy voice repeat, 
The song’s exulting flow. 


No victor crown’d with laurel, 
Claims now triumphant lay; 
But blooming, round our Parker’s brow, 
We twine the verdant bay; 
Ye vocal vales of Harvard smile, 
Ye fostering breezes blow; © 
As ye bear, through the air, 
The song’s exulting flow; 
And Echo’s airy voice repeats, 
The song’s exulting flow. 


And oh, ye breasts that kindling 
With all the patriot’s fire; . 
See borne on Science’ heaven-poised wing, 
Your country’s fame aspire; 
See Massachusetts’ earliest pride, 
See Harvard’s honours grow; 
Still shall Fame, swell the name, 
And the song exulting flow; 





POETRY. 


And Echo’s airy voice repeat, 
The song’s exulting flow. 


Could long succeeding ages, _ 

Burst on the wond’ring view; 
Reveal the statesmen yet unborn, 

And speak their triufnphs too; 
Then, to the choral songs of praise, 

Would the breast spontaneous glow; 
And around, would the sound, 

Of the song exulting flow; 
And Echo’s airy voice repeat, 

The song’s exulting flow. 


Form’d by the hand of Genius, 
Shall future statesmen rise; 
A Mansfield swell Columbia’s fame, 
A Blackstone grace our skies; 
These as they mark their former’s worth, 
Shall the praise, he claims bestow; 
As their guide, and their pride, 
And the song exulting flow: 
And Echo’s airy voice repeat, 
The-song’s exulting flow. 


Where waves yon funeral willow, 
Q’er Parsons’ sacred urn, 
Columbia’s guardian genius weeps, 
Columbia’s children mourn; 
There Justice o’er his hallowed sod, 
Reclines in silent wo, 
While the fame, of his name, 
Bids the mournful requiem flow; 
And Echo’s plaintive voice repeats, 
The mournful requiem’s flow. 


Yet while unfading glory, 
His mouldering ashes wait; 


While statesmen mourn o’er Sewall’s bier, 


And Science weeps his fate; 
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POETRY. 


That Justice still maintains her sway, 

And the fires of Genius glow, 
Shall Fame still proclaim, 

*Mid the song’s exulting flow, 
And Echo’s fairy voice repeat, 

The song’s exulting flow. 


Then rise, ye sons of Harvard, 
Commemorate the day, 
That gives our sphere another star, 
To shed its fav’ring ray, 
The refluent light on Glory’s road, 
Shall heavenly splendour throw, 
And Fame speak the name, 
Mid the song’s exulting flow; 
And Echo’s airy voice repeat 
The song’s exulting flow. 


HYMN. 


Isaiah, 35th chap. 
Tue wild and solitary place 
Where lonely Silence frown’d, 
Awakes to verdure, light and grace, 
With sudden beauty crown’d. 


Through the long-waste neglected soil, 
A stream of mercy flows, 

And bids its thirsty desert smile, 

And blossom as the rose. 


Ye feeble hands your strength renew; 
Ye doubtful hearts, believe; 

Unclose your eyes, ye blind, and view; 
Ye sad, no longer grieve. 


Behold! the deafen’d ear has caught 
Salvation’s raptured sound; 

Praise to the speechless lip is taught, 
The helpless lost are found. 








POETRY. 


Say then, with joyful voice aloud, 
Jehovah’s work we see, 

He hath his way within the cloud, 
His footsteps on the sea. 


But righteous is he to perform, 

His werd is trath indeed, 

And ’mid the sunshine or the storm, 
His purposes proceed. 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 


On this sweet day of spring 
The blushing rose was born, 

Bring wine and music bring, 
To hail the happy morn. 


When all around is gay, 

Shall we from mirth withdraw? 
Whoe’er on sucha day, 

An empty goblet saw. 


My heart each foolish theme 
Of self-denial hates; 

Pour then the rosy stream, 
*Till ev’ry heart dilates. 


The man of life austere, 
So pious and so wise, 
Who yesterday came here, 

Us lovers to advise; 


That same dissembling knave 
With morals so refin’d, 

To-day was drunk, and gave 
His virtue to the wind. 


For these few coming days 
Oh plunder ev’ry rose, 
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POETRY. 


Before their bloom decays, 
Before their beauties close. 


And if a fair one’s charms 
Thy eager fancy move, 
Within her circling arms, 
Give all thy life to love. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFEZ. 


THE rose at length departs— 
But ah! companions dear, 

With sad and languid hearts 
Why sit we silent here, 


Without one strain divine 
From lyre or flute the while, 
Without a flask of wine, 
Or one sweet damsel’s smile. 


When from the veil of night 
The beams of morning break, 

You know with what delight, 
The morning draught we take. 


And as our hand-maid fair 
The sparkling cup bestows, 

Her cheek reflected there, 
With lovlier blushes glows. 


Oh minstrel when thy hands 
Shall sweep the lyre along, 

If our great prince demands 
Of thee a lively song, 


To grace the festal day | 
In accents soft and sweet, 

This fragment of a lay 

Of Hafez then repeat. 





L. 





POETRY. 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


SAILOR, on the trackless deep 
Why in tears of sorrow weep? 
Why for happier prospects sigh, 
Safe repose, and native sky? 


Vain thy hopes, tho’ bright they seem, 


Visions of a fev’rish dream, 
Life is but a restless sea, 
On this side eternity! 


Bright the path which youth surveys, 


Blissful scenes, and happy days! 
Sweet in prospect seems the view, 
Clear, resplendent, is its hue, 
Beauty hovers gently round, 


Op’ning flow’rets deck the ground, 


Dark Suspicion, baleful Fear, 
Never cast their shadows here. 


But when Time his sombre shade, 
On the lovely scene has laid, 
Quick the vision fades away, 

Faint the light of pleasure’s ray; 
Darkness comes, and gloomy night 
Bursts in terror on the sight; 
Sorrow comes, and sallow Care, 
Disappointment, Wo, Despair! 


Angry clouds come flying o’er, 
Billows foam, and tempests pour, 
Man’s frail bark uncertain raves, 
On the raging seas it moves. 
Early dreams so sweetly fair, 
Break, and vanish into air, 
Dread Reality appears, 

Cloth’d in sorrow, bath’d in tears. 


But ’mid rolling waves afar, 
What, and where the certain star, 














POETRY. 


Shining with refulgent ray, 

On the dark and devious way? 
Light descends from heav’n on high, 
From the realms of purity, 

Guides to happiness and rest, 
Scenes thro’ endless ages blest. 


There, from storms and whirlwinds free, 
Seraphs of eternity, 

Tune their harps, and sweetly Sing, 
God the Father; God the King. 

There the righteous, good, and just, 
Severed from this mortal dust, 

Soon shall swell, in praises high, 
Heav’nly hymns that never die. 


Hail! Religion! tow’ring star! 

Rise, and spread thy beams afar! 
Who can sail life’s voyage o’er? 
Who can reach the verdant shore? 
Crown’d with beauty, light, and love; 
Land of happiness above, 

While no rays of sacred light, 

Pierce the shadows of the night? 


b 


Let the storm and tempest blow, 
Naught is happiness below! 
But, when all is swept away, 
Dawns above a brighter day! 
Hope directs beyond the grave, 
Where no watring billows rave; 
To a calm and peaceful clime, 
Quiet from the shocks of Time! 


New York, 12th Sept. 1816. 





WOUNDED FRIENDSHIP. 


On! there’s a pang beyond the reach, 
Of human skill to give rehef— 
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When e’en Religion cannot teach, 
The unavailingness of grief— 


No art can minister a balm, 
To one whose wound is in the mind— 
No med’cine reproduce that calm, 
Destroyed by Friendship’s hand unkind. 


In vain the languid pulse you feel, 
_ The sickness of the soul to prove— 
*Tis kindness only that can heal, 


The wounds they make, we dearly love. 
X. ¥. Z. 


SONG. 


So.p1ER rest—the fight is over— 
Rest in peace—the battle’s won! 
Sleep until the morn discover 

All the deeds that thou hast done! 


Soldier rest—thy mistress dreaming 
Saw thee in the battle fray; 

And her eye with pleasure beaming, 
Mark’d our waving banners gay! 


Soldier rest—and let to-morrow, 
Tell of comrades lost in fight; 

Then shall thou indulge thy sorrow-- 
Dream of love and fame to night! 


Soldier rest—the fight is over, 
Rest in peace—the battle’s won: 
Soon thy mistress shall discover 
All the deeds that thou hast done! 


ORLANDO. it 


THE DREAM. 


Dear vision stay— - 
Oh let me press thee yet again: 
Why start away— 
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Why tell me I have dreamt in vain, 
And turn my rapture thus to pain? 


Oh fly not yet: 

Wait till the morning’s cheerful ray, 
Mine eye has met— 

Oh let the rosy god of day 

Recal the light thou tak’st away! 


*Tis gone alas! 
And leaves me buried in despair; 
Thus pleasures pass— 
Drive from the heart a single care, 
But fly and leave a thousand there! 
Pittsburg. ORLANDO. 
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Tue Dutch have large funds appropriated for the support of 
public worship, education, and the arts and sciences, for dykes, and 
canals and publick works and also for commerce and colonies. 

The ways and means to provide for this expenditure, are the 
land tax, the tax on persons and moveables, on doors and windows, 
direct tax on consumption and on imports and exports. The cal- 
culation of the minister of finance was that the income of the 
state from these sources would amount to 73,700,000 florins, 
which would fully cover the expenditures. 

The French budget. The report of count Beugnot, estimates 
the expenses of the year 1817, at sixteen millions less than the 
ministerial estimates, as follows. 


Ordinary expenses - - 468,000,000. franks, 
Extraordinary do. - : - 431,000,000, 
Expenses of pub. debt. —- . 157,000,000, 
Making a total of - - - 1,056,000,000, franks 


which is about equal to 498,000,000 of dollars. Of this sum it is 
proposed to raise 759,000,600 by taxes and imports of different 
funds, and the deficiency of 298,000,000 by a loan, from a compa- 
ny through which it was expected that the aid of foreign capita- 
lists might be obtained. To enable the government to effect this 
loan, it was proposed to appropriate, from certain revenues the 
annual sum of 30,000,000. 
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New Coach—Considerable curiosity has been excited in Leeds, 
by the appearance of a patent coach. It has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a boat, the outside work being entirely of Seaton iron; 
the luggage is stored as it were, in the hold: the outside passen- 
gers sit most comfortably in the first half of the vehicle, greatly 
sheltered from the weather, with convenient benches: the inside 
passengers occupy behind them, a compact out-inside-coach— 
The wheels are so closely and aptly fixed, and the luggage so 
tightly stowed in the very heart of the carriage, as to render an 
overthrow very improbable. 

Steam Boat Chancellor Livingston.—An experiment ef the 
speed ef this new and very elegant vessel was made lately 
between New-York and Newburg, a distance of 65 miles, which 
was accomplished in a few minutes less than 9 hours, of which the 
tide was in favour only three. In returning, the same distance was 
run in 8 hours 15 minutes, the greater part of the time against a 
flood and south wind. The result of the experiment has proved 
highly satisfactory—and it is probable the average time of going 
from hence to Albany will be 20 hours; making about 8 miles an 


hour. 


Western Commerce. CINCINNATI, OHIO, MARCH 7th.—Came 
to anchor off this place the fine brig Cincinnatus, 170 tons burthen, 
from the ship yard at Columbia, where she was built. 

This beautiful vessel, in the elegance of her model and work- 
manship, probably surpasses any vessel heretofore built on the 
Ohio; she is pronounced by seafaring men of whom, by the by, 
we are not destitute, although our fort is situated some sixteen 
hundred miles from the sea, a handsome specimen of the art of 
ship-building. She is now receiving her cargo and will sail in all 
next week, wind and tide permitting, for Boston. 

The Emigration to some parts of the western country has been 
so numerous the present season that some of the present settlers 
have been obliged to return, in consequence of a scarcity of pro- 
visions created by such an excess of population. 

An extraordinary fact.—A large mushroom was found growing 
in the middle of a fire-place, in the blacksmith’s shop of Mr. Ban- 
ning, of Collingbour Dacis, Wilts. It measured ten inches long 
in the stalk, and 5 1-2 diameter; it was proved by the root of the 
plant, that it had grown there since 8 o’clock the preceding eve- 
ning, at which time Mr. B. left work. 


A Doctor Green, of Berks county, Pennsylvania, has discovered 
a method of curing deaf persons, the principle of which he says is 
to invigorate the whole system by which the weakened part will 
have an opportunity to recover. 
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Died at Andersier, in this vicinity, within these few days, a 
GANDER, well known to have been full grown when the foun- 
dation of Fort George was laid, in the year 1748. His help-mate 
died only a few years ago. Lond. Pap. 

Longevity.—-On the 15th of December a catholick priest pro- 
ceeded on foot to the Cathedral of Adria, in Lombardy, and re- 
turned thanks for having attained his 110th year, without infirmi- 
ties or sickness! He was accompanied by an immense concourse 
of people, anc chanted the cathedral service in a firm, manly and 
dignified voice. 

Abolition of Slavery in NM. York.—The law on this subject, 
which lately passed the Legislature, enacts that all persons of 
colour, born after the date of the law, shall be free at the age of 21 
years; and provides for the total abolition of slavery in this state 
on the 4th day of July 1817. 

Projects—A writer in the Nat. Intelligencer has proposed 
that the federal constitution be so amended as to admit the ex- 
presidents to a seat for life in the senate, and that the president’s 
salary be increased. 


New Tax.—A suggestion is made to the New-York corpora- 
tion to apply for power to tax Theatrical Exhibitions for the sup- 
port of those who by vice and immorality fall a burthen upon 
public charity. 

Mint of the U. Stats —The total value of gold, silver and cop- 
per coins made in the mint of the U. States from the commence- 
ment of the institution up to the 3list of Dec. 1816, was 
$13,565,501. The amount of charges and expenses for the same 
period of time, making all deductions and allowances was 
$482,847. , 

Part of a letter dated 

“ Frankfort, (Kn.) 25, Dec. 1816. 

“TI have been delighted with the looks of the country. The 
misletoe shows itself in the forests here and has a fine appearance. 
The misletoe is an evergreen, growing upon the tops of trees, 
somewhat resembling the garden box-wood. The mildness of the 
weather still seems to keep the autumn in durance, but the fields 
and-woods do not yield that “ redolence of charms” which we find 
in our neighbourhood.—There is not a wild flower or berry in. 
the summer to regale our tastes, the soil being considered too 
rich for the growth of fruit, and destructive to the peach. A per- 
son can form no idea of this country and its rivers, without be- 
coming a tourist, and I have a tolerable good view now, of their 
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comparative trade, and the different claims of enterprise and lo- 
cation. All those tracts situated between the Tombigby and Ala- 
bama rivers which empty into the Mobile, and between them and 
the Tennessee of the United States claim, will offer, very soon, 
immense speculations. 

Inn-keepers in this country are very consequential characters, 
and take precedence ‘in point of respectability and importance. 
This town ison the Kentucky river, and contains about 4000 in- 
habitants. The houses are mostly brick, and of a city like ap- 
pearance, and all in the hollow of surrounding hills. These, in 
addition to the river and bridge, are more agreeable tome than 
the plains of Lexington. 

Price of shaving here, 12 cents. I never was in such agony. 
The barber kept his razor still, and moved my head; it felt like 
machinery and incision.” 

One of Mr. Poulson’s late papers contains an account of another 
accident, arising from the explosion of a steam boat boiler on the 
river Thames; in which only six persons out of twenty-two on 
board, have escaped unhurt. Eight or nine were killed, and 
seven so wounded that six were sent to the hospital for relief. 
‘The same paper gives an article from the “ New Brunswick 
Times,” recommending to the owners of steam-boats, the Sthe- 
hometer invented by Dr. James S. Ewing of this city. The 
writer of this article has had frequent opportunities of seeing that 
instrument applied to ascertain the pressure in the mineral 
water machine, when a condensation was made equal to fifteen 
atmospheres, or about two hundred and twenty pounds on a square 
inch. In every instance the pressure was indicated with perfect 
accuracy, and the instruments operated with regularity; and it is 
evident from the principle of the instrument, that it will continue 
to show the degree of pressure, to whatever extent it may be 
carried. | 

The pressure used in Dr. Ewing’s Mineral Water Machine, 
is considerably greater than that which is necessary for the pro- 
pulsion of steam-boats. Their engines are calculated to work 
them by a pressure of ten atmospheres, or about one hundred 
and fifty pounds on a square inch. The Sthenometer has been 
used for a year or two past, in making mineral water, by many 
persons; and all of them are convinced of the safety which it en- 
sures. In fact, all other modes used in ascertaining the condensa- 
tion in making mineral waters, are vague and uncertain, and must 
be highly dangerous to the operators. We need look no further 
for a proof of this, than to the many explosions which take place 
every season with those who have not a Sthenometer, while those 
who have it, are enabled to work in perfect safety, and to make 
the water always of one uniform strength. 

VOL. III. 3x 
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The number of lives lost on board steam-boats, have made 
some Cautionary instrumer:t, more than they have at presentya 
desideratum, and no sufficient reason can be given, why the Sthe- 
nometer may not be promptly adopted. It is to be placed in the 
cabin, or on deck, or in both situations, where every passenger 
may see for himself, and know when the workmen are using an 
unnecessary and dangerous degree of pressure. It is objected, 
that no danger can take place while the boat is ugder way, be- 
cause, at such times vent is given to the steam. But in the in- 
stance under consideration, the explosion did actually take place 
after the boat was under way. It is evident, that the fire cannot 
be so exactly regulated, as to prevent a considerable increase 
and decrease of pressure from taking place while the boat is 
under way. Accidents of entanglement, both in getting under 
way and in coming to the shore, and also in occasionally running 
aground, necessarily call off the attention of the workmen, and 
render it proper that the passengers should have it in their power 
to know, that the primary danger of explosion, which, in such 
circumstances is avowedly greater, has been obviated by taking 
off the pressure. It was ina case of this sort, while the workmen 
were employed in getting up the anchor, that a boat on the Missis- 
sippi exploded and destroyed several persons. 

As the boilers of steam-engines, are gradually worn away by 
the constant action of the fire and water on them, they ought to 
be taken out and proved from time to time, by subjecting them 
to double the necessary pressure; which would be indicated by 
the Sthenometer. 

If it be supposed improper to trust the passengers with a know- 
ledge of their situation, lest it should alarm the timid, or make 
them troublesome to the master, it may be answered, that the 
range of “ perfect safety” on the Sthenometer gives latitude 
enough for any prudent or careful workman. Where steam- 
boats ply in opposition to each other, let one adopt the Stheno- 
meter, and an increase of passengers will very soon evince, that 
we all believe, that our safety cannot be better entrusted to others, 
than to ourselves. It is in vain that we have escaped the dangers 
of obstinate and drunken drivers for one half of the’ year, if we 
are to be: exposed to a ones on board of the steam-boats. 

The learned world will soon possess what may truly be called 
a literary curiosity; being a new edition of Homer by a modern 
Greek, Eicoloupoula. He preserves the commentary of Eusta- 
thius; but we have a right to expect much illustration and eluci- 
dation of doubts and difficulties, with new readings, &c. 

A German poet having lately written a gastronomic song upon 
the pastry of one of the best pastry-cooks of this place; the latter 
thought he could not better testify his gratitude than by sending 
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him one of the objects, he had celebrated in his song. : The poet 
was at first enchanted with the work. But O grief! on finishing 
the last morsel, he recognized in the paper on which it lay, when 
baked, the copy of his song with which he had testified his homage 
to the pastry-cook. In a great rage he ran to hisshop, and accused 
him with the crime ot lese@ foetice. “ Ah sir!” replied the ar- 
tist, not in the least disconcerted “ why so angry? I have only fol- 
lowed your example. You made a song upon my pastry, and I 
have made a pie upon your song. 

“ The Theatre at Sidney appears to be in a very flourishing 
state,” said a gentleman to John Kemble, speaking of the Botany 
Bay theatricals, an account of which appeared in the papers some 
time since. “ Yes, (replied the tragedian) the performers ought 
to be all good, for they have been sent to that situatioy by very 
excellent judges. 

We find the following paragraph in the Ed. Ann. Reg. for 
1814, p. cxlvi. 

“ EDINBURGH.—SINGULAR CASE.—T here is at present confined 
as a prisoner in the Canongate jail, upon a writ at the instance of 
George Canning, Esq., of Bolton-street, Piccadilly, county of Mid- 
dlesex, M. P. a person of the name of William Ogilvie, designing 
himself earl of Findlater and Baron Banff. The debt is consti- 
tuted by bond, in the English form amounting to three thou- 
sand pounds; the bond is signed Findlater and Banff; it is fol- 
lowed up bya decreet before the court of session, as against 
William, earl of Findlater; but the honourable plaintiff has in 
the writ of caption, altered the designation to “ William Ogilvie, 
calling himself earl of Findlater;” and upon that, this soi-disant 
peer of the realm has been committed to prison. Being in a state 
of great poverty, his lordship of Findlater applied to the magis- 
trates of Canongate for the benefit of the Scots act, 1696, com- 
monly called the “ Act of Grace.” This application was strenu- 
ously opposed by Mr. Canning, on the ground that the petitioner 
was an impostor, and that he had not right to the title of earl of 
Findlater; that he had obtained the money from him on false pre- 
tences, &c. In answer to this, it was stated by the noble defend- 
ant, that his title to the earldom of Findlater was undoubted; that 
he had been regularly served heir by a jury before the sheriff of 
Banff; that he had been countenanced and written to as earl by 
several persons high in rank, and who had promised him every 
assistance, with money and otherwise, to procure his title to be 
recognized by the house .of lords, when in an evil hour he became 
acquainted with the plaintiff, Mr. Canning, who besieged him 
most closely, offering him any sum of money, even to the extent 
of twenty thousand pounds if he would use his influence to get 
him returned for a Scottish borough. That he accordingly re~ 
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ceived three thousand pounds for this purpose, and his friends 
finding he had joined with Mr. Canning, withdrew their counte- 
nance and support from him; in-consequence of which he and 
his family came to poverty; he could not get his title recognized 
by the house of lords, and his friend Mr. Canning lost his Scot- 
tish borough, and is now also minus his three thousand pounds 
thus lent for electioneering purposes. The magistrates, in con- 
sideration of the whole circumstances of the case, and in respect 
it is alleged by the petioner, and not denied by the other party, 
that he granted a bond for the debt as earl of Findlater, and sub- 
scribed the same by that signature, and not as William Ogiivie 
designed in the letters of caption, modified an aliment of five 
shillings per day, to be paid and consigned to him by the creditor 
incarcerator, and which he is at present receiving.” 

His lordship will soon have a rival in a celebrated public de- 
claimer, who has recently sailed from our shores, to demand the 
earldom of Findlater and barony of Banff, and to “assert the nascent 
glories of the rostrum” in “ London, Edinburgh, and Dublin.” As 
the title is double, perhaps an accommodation may take place 
between Mr. Canning’s bottle-holder and our hero of the rostrum. 
At any rate we cannot anticipate any serious consequences to 
arise from a dispute about a Scotch peerage. If, however, our 
hero should be disappointed in his claims upon the court, we 
have no fear of the success of his public exhibitions, if Zrinculo, 
in the play, is to be credited. ‘ Were I in England now,” says 
this rogue, who, according to the old saw, had just escaped a 
watery grave—* were I in England now, and had but this fish 
painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver: 
there would this monster make a man: any strange beast there 
makes a man: when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” 

We shall just add, that a dollar was the price of admission to 
the sight, in this country. But what effect a peerage may produce, 
we cannot conjecture. We have heard that he intended to de- 
mand a guinea entrance. 

The following gentlemen were elected members ofrthe Philo- 
sophical Society for promoting Agriculture, at its last meeting, 

Virgil Maxcy of Maryland, an hon. member, 
James Henderson of Pequa, Lancaster county, idem. 
John E. Hall, Esq. resident member, 

George Morrison, idem. 

Jacob Johnson, idem. 

Edward Paxson, Esq. idem. 

The Agricultural Society have in the press, vol. 5 of Me- 
‘moirs. 
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